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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF COL. RICHARD 
MALCOLM JOHNSTON 


CHAPTER XIII 


N COLLABORATION with Professor Wm. Hand Browne, of 
Johns Hopkins University, I have already written a 
biography of Alexander Stephens. In this memoir I shall 
mention some things not seeming fit to be included in that 
more important work. 

My intimate acquaintance with Stephens began during 
the Know-nothing campaign in the year 1855. Although 
born within ten miles of each other, though in adjoining coun- 
ties, being of different politics, he a Whig and I a stripling 
Democrat, we did not happen to become on particularly 
friendly terms with each other until this campaign. Although 
neither he nor I knew much of the dogmas of the Roman 
Catholic faith, yet we both revolted from the thought of pro- 
scription of its adherents. He had about decided that he 
would retire from Congress and keep to his profession. It 
was wonderful how the sudden passionate hostility against 
foreign-born citizens, particularly Catholics, spread among 
Southern Whigs, who could not be Free-soilers, as their 
allies in the North became, nor join with Democrats with 
whom for years and years they had contended on gory fields. 
And so when Know-nothingism was born, they flooded to it, 
accompanied by a not inconsiderable number of pious Demo- 
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crats, who, supposing that the time had come for suppressing 
Antichrist, or the Scarlet Woman, whichever of those might 
be the Pope, joined their forces. 

The central point of Know-nothingism in the State was 
the city of Augusta, where there was quite a number of poli- 
ticians among the Whigs, who for some years had been dis- 
posed to get Stephens out of the way, partly because of his 
independence of party constraints and partly for his well- 
known affiliations with rural instead of urban people. On 
account of the constantly increasing exasperations in Con- 
gressional discussions upon the question of slavery, and what 
appeared to him growing dangers to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, he decided during the last months of his term to retire 
from politics and devote himself entirely to his profession. 
The figure of speech employed by him in talks with his 
friends was this: Supposing himself on a railroad train, fore- 
seeing there was to be a wreck of some sort, he had decided 
to get off at the next station. The announcement of his 
intention gave rise to much comment, particularly in Augusta, 
where some of the leading men of the new party declared 
that he had retired with pretended self-denial because of 
knowing that he could not be elected. Although not vin- 
dictive, he was keenly resentful to unjust reflections upon his 
courage or his integrity. When these remarks were repeated 
to him he immediately reversed his decision and announced 
himself for re-election, and appointed an early day for open- 
ing the campaign in Augusta. His conduct of this campaign 
was to me always the most interesting portion of his career. 
An orator rather persuasive than otherwise, in this, from the 
beginning to the close, he was denunciatory to the highest 
degree of passion. To-day he would harangue to a multi- 
tude two or three hours, and afterwards retiring to the hotel, 
change for fresh vestments those which had been drenched 
throughout with perspiration, take his dinner, enter his buggy 
with Harry, his driver, and Rio, his dog, and make for another 
appointment for the morrow twenty-five or thirty miles 
distant. 

It was the most exciting political campaign ever made in 
the State. Stephens was unquestionably its most influential 
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leader. Wherever he spoke vast numbers of both parties 
came to hear him. Know-nothingism was defeated for good 
and all, and afterwards very many persons of entirely upright 
intentions long regretted the delusion into which they 
were led. 

It was in the village of Warrenton during a session of the 
Supreme Court, while the campaign was at its midst, that 
the intimacy between him and myself began. I had just 
been defeated by Judge Garnett Andrews, the Know-nothing 
candidate for judge of the circuit. The present incumbent 
was Judge Eli H. Baxter, a Know-nothing himself, although 
a personal friend to me. His term was to expire after six 
months. One night he called me to his room in the hotel 
and said that he intended to resign as soon as the present 
term of Warren Court was ended, and he besought me to 
accept appointment to the place, which he was confident the 
Governor (Howell Cobb) would offer. I at once said that 
I could not accept, as I should have only a term of six 
months, in which time the mistakes necessarily made by a 
young judge would not have time and opportunity for correc- 
tion. Besides, I must lose somewhat by withdrawal from my 
practice. Baxter was so urgent that I decided to take coun- 
sel with Stephens, who at once coincided with my views. 
The friendship thus begun continued eventually with much 
intimacy until his death twenty-five years afterwards. 

As a lawyer Stephens was unequal to several others whom 
he met habitually at the bar. He came forward after a few 
weeks’ preliminary study, and became involved in politics too 
soon afterwards to allow opportunity for very elaborate study 
of legal principles. But his strong intellect, his excellent 
common sense, his quickness to perceive the main issues in 
cases, his intense sympathy with his clients, capped by his 
very great powers as an advocate, enabled him to stand on 
a level with the best. Then the knowledge not obtained by 
reading he got in apparently sufficient quantity through his 
quick absorption from the debates of more learned compeers, 
Lumpkins, Toombs and Cone. 

His manner before juries was in the main persuasive, yet 
he knew as well as any the value of satire and passion, and 
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employed them often with wonderful effect. If he had given 
himself entirely or mainly to the profession he would have 
made a great lawyer. But he loved politics. Within only 
a year or two after coming to the bar he was sent to the Leg- 
islature, where he continued until he was elected to Congress. 

Possibly no man in the State (if one may except Howell 
Cobb) was as adroit in the management and conduct of politi- 
cal campaigns. At his home in Crawfordville, near the 
western limits of his Congressional district, he was made 
familiar by personal visits of subordinate leaders and by corre- 
spondence with conditions in every county, and had controll- 
ing influence of its nominations for the Legislature and 
county offices. When upon the stump he always drew a 
large audience. This was owing in good part to his unique 
appearance—his youthfulness (as of a boy of seventeen), 
beardless face with the pallor of death, his emaciated 
body of weight little over eighty pounds, his voice that 
was as that of a woman, and his eyes that pierced like 
the eagle’s—these were a charm that not seldom rose 
to infatuation. Above these, doubtless aided by the con- 
trast, were his instant recognition of the quality and temper 
of his audience, the never-failing deliberation and art with 
which he gathered them in hand, the choice of arguments 
and words, the gradual rise into high, passionate declamation 
got and easily held sway. Fine as his voice was, the distinct- 
ness of his utterance made him clearly audible to a larger 
audience than any other man in the State could have com- 
manded. As astump speaker, in my judgment, he was with- 
out a peer among all whom I have known. 

Of his course in Congress Dr. Browne and myself have 
spoken in our biography. There are some things not con- 
tained therein relating to his conduct during the period of 
secession and the war that followed which I will relate. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE rise of the Soil party and its rapid growth from small 
beginning gave much concern to Stephens, as well as to a 
large majority of thoughtful minds North and South. He 
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had intense admiration for Douglas, whose bold,—and what 
Southern people regarded,—unselfish, patriotic endeavors, 
served to postpone the final issue. In the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1852 this eloquent champion was supplanted by Gen- 
eral (afterwards President) Pierce, an honorable man, but not 
of signal ability, as he had not rendered specially important 
service to the country on any line. The same was done in 
1856, when Douglas was again turned down and Buchanan 
received the nomination. Then he resolved to not submit 
another time to such treatment. For this he was blamed by 
Stephens, whom I have heard say that Douglas’s one in- 
firmity was personal ambition; that while the South owed 
more to him than to any other statesman in the North for 
his services and sacrifices in their behalf, he, as a true patriot, 
ought to have been content with consciousness of the merit 
of these services and sacrifices and restrained personal resent- 
ment and kept himself in touch with his party. His refusal 
to do this brought on the results of the Democratic Conven- 
tion at Charleston in the summer of 1860, which, not agree- 
ing upon a candidate, separated to meet afterwards in Bal- 
timore. 

Having never been active in politics, and now for three 
years engaged in the State University, I had not supposed 
that such ending of the Charleston Convention foreboded 
very momentous consequences. And so when, a few days 
afterwards, as | was returning to Athens at the close of the 
summer vacation, and stopped for the night at his house, I 
was much surprised to find him in a state of excitement far 
more intense than I had ever known of him. During supper 
he had little to say, even upon commonplace matters. When 
we returned to his study, which was his bedroom also, I asked 
what he thought of the existing condition of the Democratic 
party. I remember distinctly his answer, which was rendered 
in tone as if he was on the platform in the most passionate 
discussion before a large audience: 

“What do I think of it? Why, sir, that we are on the 
verge of a civil war, which, when it comes, will be one of the 
most unhappy and disastrous of all in modern times!” 
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This surprised me greatly, and I answered that I could 
not but believe that his apprehensions were without good 
foundation; that the dispersion of the Charleston Convention 
was only because of disagreement as to the nominee, and 
that interchange of opinion among the most prominent lead- 
ers the while would lead to some sort of compromise at the 
convention to meet at Baltimore some weeks afterward. 

He at once replied that such was a vain hope; that the 
time for compromise was passed, and intentionally so through 
the influence of certain Southern politicians, among them 
William S. Young and Howell Cobb, who preferred secession 
to the election of Douglas. The last hope of peace was 
blighted at Charleston. The convention at Baltimore would 
nominate an anti-Douglas ticket and Douglas would become 
an independent candidate. The division would make sure 
the election, whoever he might be, of the Republican candi- 
date. When that took place South Carolina would secede. 
As for himself, he would be willing for her to go. He had 
no doubt that in time she would return. But her action 
would necessarily be followed by the Southern Atlantic and 
Gulf States. What would add to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion would be that the border States would hesitate until too 
late to hinder aggression from the Northern. 

Among many other things said by him during many 
hours, a great portion of which he walked about in the room, 
often gesticulating with passion, was the fact that the South 
was not possessed of statesmen from whom to choose one in 
all respects competent to lead in the coming crisis; that 
although its cause was just, conflict of force was being pre- 
cipitated by men who from disappointment of personal aspira- 
tions had not made themselves familiar with means for meet- 
ing exigencies that would be far more momentous than they 
were able to foresee, and that the North, with its far greater 
population and other resources, fortified as it would be by 
the opinions of mankind, would go into the struggle with 
manifold greater advantages. From the outside world the 
South would get no sympathy except from individual minds; 
that even if it should have temporary success, it would be 
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known as the Black Republic, and be a reproach among the 
nations. 

Since the above was written I have found what had been 
mislaid for several years, a blank-book in which I set down 
events shortly after their occurrence, and bits of conver- 
sation I had with Stephens. I find the following of the date 
of May, 1860: 

“J.—Well, the Convention at Charleston has adjourned. 
What do you think of matters now?” 

“S.—Think of them? Why, that men will be cutting 
one another’s throats in a little while. We shall, in less than 
twelve months, be in a civil war, and that one of the bloodiest 
in the history of the world. Men seem to be utterly blinded 
to the future. Their reason has already left them, and in a 
little while they will be under the complete control of the 
worst of passions. You remember my reading to you a 
letter I wrote to a gentleman in Texas, asking the use of 
my name in his State as a candidate for the Presidency?” 

“J.—The one in which you said that we should make 
Charleston at the time of the convention either a Marathon 
or a Waterloo?” 

“S.—Yes. Well, we have made it a Waterloo.” 

“J.—Don’t you think it possible that matters may be 
adjusted at Baltimore?” 

“S.—Not the slightest chance of it. The party is split 
now and forever. If it could have agreed either on Douglas 
or any one else, we might have carried the election. As it 
is, the cause is hopelessly lost. The election cannot be car- 
ried without Douglas’s support.” 

“J.—I hope he will give it yet.” 

“S.—Never!” 

“J.—What a misfortune it is that he did not support the 
Lecompton Constitution.” 

“S.—Yes; but he knew, as we all did, that it was procured 
by fraud. I supported it not because it was fairly obtained, 
but because it was right when obtained. The fraud was 
glaring. I feel, when looking back at it, like the sons of 
Noah when they saw their father naked—I wished it might 
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be covered up from the world. Douglas would not support 
it. I thought it ought to be, and think so yet, because it 
gave us only what we were entitled to under the Kansas Act.” 

“J.—You consider him entitled to the nomination, don’t 
you?” 

“S.—I won’t say that he is entitled to it, but I will say 
that he has done more for slavery than any other man in the 
North. He has far surpassed all other men in vindicating 
the truth that the negro is the inferior of the white man. 
And then his name has been the strongest in two conven- 
tions. He voluntarily withdrew it in 1852; the same in 1856. 
I suppose he has made up his mind not to do so a third time. 
The only objections to him are his ambitions and his count- 
less hordes of office-seekers that are in his suite. If I could 
make a platform and nominate a candidate, I am inclined to 
think that I would nominate Hunter. If the party were 
satisfied with the Cincinnati platform and would cordially 
nominate Douglas we should carry the election, but I tell 
you that now that is impossible.” 

“J.—But why must we have civil war?” 

“S.—Simply because there are not virtue, patriotism and 
sense enough left in the country to avoid it. I repeat that 
in less than twelve months we shall be in one of the bloodiest 
civil wars that history has recorded, and what is to become 
of us then, God only knows. The Union will certainly be 
dissolved. The South has strength enough to make a great 
empire if its men were wise and patriotic and prudent. These 
are the only points on which I should have fears for the fu- 
ture. But unless we change in these respects, this whole 
country, North and South, will sink into the condition of 
Mexico.” 

“J.—Did you really say what was reported of you when 
you resigned your place in Congress—namely, that matters 
were going to ruin in Washington, and that you got off at 
the nearest station because you foresaw a break down?” 

“S.—Yes; I think I used those very words.” 

“J.—Do you think you were right in refusing to allow 
your name to go before the Charleston Convention?” 
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“S.—I do. I did not wish the office in the first place, nor 
any other. What amazes me is to see Douglas’s ambition 
to be President. I have asked him what he wished the office 
for. It never yet has added to one man’s fame. You may 
look over the list of the Presidents. Which of them made 
any reputation after he became President? Four years, or 
even eight years, are too short a time to enable a man to 
employ any policy which will be permanent enough to give 
him reputation.” 

“Louis Napoleon, as President under the constitution 
which elected him, could have made more. He is begin- 
ning now to make it. When he has been where he is as 
long again as he has been already, he may then, if he has 
really good ability, become illustrious. I never could see 
why so many men wish to become President. People don’t 
believe me generally, I suppose. That is all indifferent to 
me. Some of you people in Athens will persist in believing 
that I opposed the nomination of Governor Cobb at the Mil- 
ledgeville Convention. I had nothing on earth to do with it, 
neither for nor against him. I was perfectly willing that he 
should get the nomination if he could. I never had any 
doubt that he could not. No, sir, I should prefer to live 
here, right here, to being President. If I had loved office, 
I should have continued Representative in Congress.” 

The next entry in my book was made on May 30, 1861. 
It was on an occasion when Honorable Thomas W. Thomas, 
ex-judge of the Northern Circuit, and myself met at Mr. 
Stephens’ home in Crawfordville. Among other things said 
by him, I recorded the following: 

“S.—All the Cabinet, except Blair, were opposed to the 
war, honestly so. They were driven into it by Cassius Clay, 
Jim Lane, and the Republican Governor. The North, I 
believe, will go into anarchy. They have lost all apprecia- 
tion of constitutional liberty. They may hold up longer and 
break down in six months, but the ruin will come before 
Lincoln’s Administration is over. They have never before 
had any just idea of the value of the South to them. They 
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are now like leeches that have been shaken off a horse’s leg 
and are beginning to find out what it was that fattened them. 
We are the horse, and what they are determined to do is to 
get the horse back again. Why, look now; three months 
ago William Soto was worth.thirty millions of dollars; he 
is now worth fifteen. He is likely very soon to be worth 
only one. Brick and mortar are his property, and they had 
almost as well be in Babylon.” 

“Judge T.—Governor Cobb thinks that when Congress 
meets the showing which Secretary Chase will make of 
money will frighten them into a cessation of hostilities.” 

“S.—I wish in my heart it may be so, but I don’t believe 
it. Either they will do that, or they will become an assembly 
of French Jacobins, and if necessary will raise money by 
putting assignats upon Astor and the balance of the rich 
ones. The Administration cannot stop the war. They are 
pushed on by the people, and those who hesitate will be hung 
or exiled. This is, in my opinion, what is to happen to 
Scott. The Girondists in the French Revolution led first, 
and afterwards were put out of the way by the Jacobins. 
Seward may be smart enough to become a Robespierre.” 

“Judge T.—What do you think of the South having a 
Dictator?” 

“S.—It would never do! We are the only ones who 
can hold on to Constitutional liberty, and we must not part 
with it for one day. Our War Department is managed 
badly. is very inefficient. He'll do, and do, and do 
nothing at last. He is like a man who is playing chess— 
thinks, and thinks, and thinks before moving, and then 
makes a fool move. He is very rash in counsel and lament- 
ably inefficient and irresolute in action. There were twenty 
thousand stand of arms offered him for sale. He was urged 
to buy them, but postponed until after the fall of Sumter, 
then tried to get them, but it was too late. Toombs ought 
to have been there. He is the brains of the whole concern. 
Slidell was offered a place among the Commissioners to 
Europe, but put his objection on the ground of there being 
three—he would have gone alone. 
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“T could not for my life persuade General Lee that the 
North wanted specially to get back Harper’s Ferry, and 
that it was the most important point for military operations 
on both sides. I greatly fear that we have not sufficient 
force there. Sidney Johnston is the man to lead the army. 
Beauregard and Lee are best at inquiring. We ought to 
have Johnston. I very much fear that he has been arrested 
in New York. We can whip in this fight, but we will have 
to fight hard. It will be a hard one, I’ve not a doubt. Ideas 
are changing—ideas of greatness. The heroic spirit will be 
uppermost now for some time. If we had a million bales of 
cotton pledged to us we could borrow money in Europe and 
get as many ships as we want.” 

I remember to have heard him earnestly advocate the 
purchase by the Government of cotton, which was then sell- 
ing at eight cents. The Government, if need be, might pur- 
chase at ten. 

In an interview on June 11, 1862, he said the following, 
among other things: 

“Beauregard is no general. He is only a clever little 
fellow. Instead of retreating on West and protecting Mem- 
phis and the country between the Tennessee and the Missis- 
sippi, he has come further South. Memphis will fall, of 
course. Beauregard expects Halleck to follow him. He 
won't do it, in my opinion. All that our army can do where 
they are will be to eat up everything within fifty miles of it. 
The day for a vigorous policy is past. It is too late to do 
anything. 

“What stupendous ignorance of the value of cotton to 
us! The Government and those who favored its policy did 
not undervalue it, but misunderstood the character of its 
value. In their opinion cotton was a political power. There 
was the mistake—it is only a commercial power. If it had 
been understood and employed that way, it would have been 
easy to manage the Government by getting money in Europe 
to buy enough ironclad ships to keep several ports open. 
It is now too late for that. Our portal system is closed 
effectually, and we can no more stand it than a man can 
stand the closing of his portal system. He dies of stran- 
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gury, and we must naturally do the same. I think we are 
ruined irretrievably.” 

“J.—Do you think that Mr. Davis has any confidence in 
the attainment of independence?” 

“S.—He acts as if he did not. I suppose he intends to 
imitate the career of Sidney Johnston, the way I read some 
of his conduct.” 

“J.—Suppose the Government were to devolve upon 
you?” 

“S.—It would be too late to do anything.” 

“J.—You would not abandon it, however; you would 
take hold and try to do something.” 

“S.—I cannot say that I have most deeply regretted 
allowing the use of my name last fall. I don’t know how 
I came to make the mistake, but I hoped it would do good in 
the way of preserving harmony.” 

“J.—In what shape, think you, our ruin is to come?” 

“S.—I don’t know. Our enemies do not know them- 
selves what they intend.” 

“J.—What of the next elections North?” - 

“S.—The Black Republicans will largely prevail. No 
doubt that some of the present Congress will be left out, and 
others as bad, or even worse, will get in.” 

“J.—What, in your belief, will become of the negroes?” 

“S.—I can’t say. No one but God can tell. If they are 
freed, they must become extinct after a while. I have most 
abundant confidence in the Providence of God, and feel that 
his hand is over all, and that whatever comes to us all will be 
by his Providence. Oh, the ruin, the ruin that war brings 
to mankind! Ruin to character, to domestic affections, to 
everything good and valuable! 

“Our last Congress was a weak and contemptible body. 
They sat with closed doors. It was well they did, and so 
kept from the public some of the most disgraceful scenes 
ever enacted by a legislative body.” 


CHAPTER XV 


THE following is a portion of a conversation with Ste- 
phens, on November 30, 1862: 
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“J.—On what sort of terms are you now with the Presi- 
dent?” 

“S.—Very good, indeed. Whenever we meet he is per- 
fectly agreeable. We meet but seldom, however. He used 
to send for me often to consult. Since the Government was 
removed to Richmond he has done so, I think, but once. 
Somebody, I suppose, told him of some remarks I made in 
the Provincial Congress on the government of the army. I 
was very anxious for the Secretary of War to be present 
when I introduced the resolutions, and hoped he would be. 
I was probably a little severe in my remarks upon the subject 
of granting furloughs to sick soldiers. I wished to do away 
with the medical board established for that purpose, and 
leave granting of furloughs where it ought to be left, with 
the surgeons and colonels of regiments and the brigadier 
generals. The Government objected on the ground that the 

‘surgeons might be corrupted. I could not but feel some 
indignation at this, because one of the medical board I knew 
to be corrupt, as he was known by the Government to be so. 
Since that time, as I remember, the President has not sent 
for me. 

“He is awfully deficient in the dispatch of business. 
Toombs would dispatch more in twenty minutes than he 
does in three hours.” 

“J.—Are Toombs and he avowedly hostile?” 

“S.—Not at all; Toombs has no resentments whatever. 
He has. He has never gotten over a quarrel he had with 
him in the Gaskill case. It is singular that I have forgotten 
this case. My recollection is that it was of little import- 
ance, altogether too little to excite resentment in either of 
the parties. Yet they are ostensibly friendly enough. 
Toombs took dinner with him as he came through Rich- 
mond. When the President was first elected I urged him to 
give Toombs first choice of place in his Cabinet, hoping that 
he would take, as he ought to have done, that of Secretary 
of War. But he [the President] replied that he desired to 
pay him the highest compliment by naming him to the high- 
est position. When he did, Toombs answered declining. 


The President sent the telegram to me. I then sent Toombs 
9° 


« 
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one, to Argus, where he then was with a sick daughter, 
urging him to accept. He answered that he would consider 
it; upon his return in May he decided to take it for a short 
time.” 

“J.—Has not the Secretary of the Treasury come some- 
what near your views? Is not the Government buying cot- 
ton?” 

“S.—Yes, I believe so. I received a note from Clayton, the 
Assistant Secretary, complimenting the speech I made upon 
the subject at Crawfordville, saying it was the best effort of 
my life. I don’t agree with him at all as to that, and was 
very much surprised at receiving such a letter from him.” 

“J.—Have not your views of General Lee undergone 
some change?” 

“S.—No. He is about as good a general as we have, 
and better than any in the North. But he does not reach 
with the great generals of the world. I mean that he is no- 
where such a man as Cesar and Bonaparte. He was evi- 
dently surprised at Sharpsburg. I do not think that he 
knew the enemy to be in his rear.” 

“J.—There seems to be a growing sentiment among the 
people in favor of a stronger government. The experiment 
of self-government by the people is beginning to be regarded 
a failure.” 

“S.—There was no fault in the government. It was the 
best that ever was. The difficulty was with the people.” 

“J.—But it was a failure, say from that cause. Had we 
not, then, as well give up the question?” 

“S.—No, I say not. I am not willing to give up Consti- 
tutional States Rights. I repeat that the fault was not with 
the Government, but with the people. Until they become 
more virtuous and more patriotic, no government will stand 
with them.” 

On December 13, among many other things said by him 
were the following: 

“S.—I knew that Douglas would oppose the settlement 
of the Kansas difficulties under the Lecompton Constitution. 
I won a bet on it from Governor Cobb. I knew this because 
of the fraud that was prevalent in the election. The Free- 
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soil men had been promised by Governor Walker, who told 
them that he spoke for one higher than himself, meaning the 
President, that the Constitution should be again submitted 
to the people for their ratification or rejection. Acting upon 
that promise, they did not vote. Douglas was willing to 
make the issue upon that first election, but the Administra- 
tion did not, because of the design to ruin Douglas at the 
North. As the issue was then made, Douglas refused to 
abide by the first election. I voted purely upon its legality 
and upon its being right. There was immense fraud, but the 
election was right, as the result gave to the South only what 
was just and right. If the South had not seceded, Lincoln’s 
Administration would have broken down in sixty days. He 
was entirely powerless to do harm.” 

“J.—Do you not suppose that the Southern leaders who 
induced secession must shudder sometimes in contemplating 
its consequences?” 

“S.—No, not at all. People can always find somebody or 
something to blame rather than themselves or their actions 
for failures and disasters. Our people do not seem to un- 
derstand anything of the nature and cause of this revolution. 
We seceded because the North refused to support the Con- 
stitution. We seceded in order to retain it. The people 
seem to think that we broke up the Constitution because it 
was found to be useless. This Legislature abuses Governor 
Brown because he wishes to save the Constitution. He is 
old-fashioned, yet he knows what he is about. Truth is, he 
has more sense than the whole Legislature.” 

On August 1, 1863, Stephens, while on a visit to his 
brother Linton, at Sparta, spoke by request of the people in 
the Baptist church. I put down afterwards some of his 
words: 

“The country is in great peril, and matters will become 
worse before they are better; but there is not adequate rea- 
son for the great despondency now pressing upon the public 
mind. The fall of Vicksburg and Port Hudson was a mis- 
fortune. The fall of Charleston and Richmond would be 
another, but the former was not sufficient, and the latter 
would not be sufficient to discourage us. There is but one 
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question to ask ourselves—that is, are we determined to be 
free? If we are, subjugation is impossible. Charleston, 
Savannah and Augusta were all in possession of the British 
during the War of Independence. Our Congress was 
driven from Philadelphia, as that city was long in their pos- 
session. The taking of cities is but a small matter towards 
subjugating a people who are determined not to be subju- 
gated. Frederick the Great of Prussia was driven back and 
forth over his dominions seven years, having his capital 
sacked twice, but resolving not to quit, he succeeded, coming 
out of the war more powerful than when he went into it. 

“We do not lack courage. The Yankees predicted that 
we would have enough of that; but they predicted also that 
we would be lacking in patience. 

“The idea of reconstruction is now obsolete. Some per- 
sons dream of it, especially the speculatives. I see that Mr. 
Vallandigham dreams of it also. It is a dream, and is like 
that of the Indian who trusts that when he dies his hunting 
ground and dogs will bear him company in the world beyond. 

“T loved the old Union. If States Rights had been re- 
spected, as ought to have been done, we would have been 
the greatest, freest nation on earth. We should be so if 
they were acknowledged now. When South Carolina seceded 
she ought to have been allowed to go in peace. If it had 
been best for her she ought to have done so. If it had not 
been best, she would have returned, just as small bodies, on 
the principle of universal attraction, will return to the 
greater. It is vain to hope for the intervention of France 
or Great Britain.” 

On March 4, 1868, I went to Crawfordville in response 
to a letter written from Stephens on the eve of his de- 
parture from Richmond after the Fortress Monroe Confer- 
ence, asking me to do so. I find on reference to my 
MSS. that I recorded less of his conversation then than I 
had been supposing during the years since gone by. The 
following are some of these: 

“The objects of this mission are misunderstood by the 
people.. It was to obtain a truce if possible. Blair had 
stated in Richmond that President Lincoln was very much 
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pressed by the Radicals at home to employ the most ex- 
treme measures with whom they termed the rebels, and that 
now, as the relations with France were becoming embar- 
rassing, it would be a good time to make overtures to the 
United States Government on the basis of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. I believed that Blair was sincere and much good could 
be done by the exercise of prudence. I urged Mr. Davis to 
keep the matter a profound secret, and to send some one 
from Richmond whose absence would not be noticed, and I 
suggested Judge Campbell. He answered that the commis- 
sion must consist of more than one. I then suggested to 
add Tom Flournoy, who at that time was in Richmond. I 
was sent for afterwards by the President, who said that the 
Cabinet had agreed upon myself, Hunter and Campbell. I 
found that the appointment was already generally known in 
Richmond. Before that I had advised the President to go 
himself; but he declined, saying that President Lincoln would 
refuse to meet him. I was reluctant to go, because the Presi- 
dent sympathized little with the object of the mission. But 
I concluded to do so, because it would have been mentioned 
to my injury if I did not, and because of even a slight hope 
of doing some good.” 

He then spoke of General Grant, whom he met for the 
first time while on the way to the conference, and of whose 
qualities and prospective fortunes he formed high opinions. 
Among very many other things said in his praise were these: 

“IT was much impressed by Grant, noticing particularly his 
consideration of his subalterns. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that he is not popular with his army. He is much 
beloved by them. His quarters were in a double log house. 
I noticed that when he spoke to an orderly he always con- 
cluded with about such words as these, ‘Do this as quickly as 
you can, will you, orderly?’ Grant is exceedingly anxious for 
peace. He greatly dislikes the idea of a military despotism. 
He wants peace, and with it, liberty for the people. 

“TI strongly preferred a truce without terms, leaving the 
States to adjust themselves as would suit their interests. If 
it was to their interests to reunite, they would do so. 
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“President Lincoln and Seward admitted complications 
with France, but they did not expect us to speak publicly of 
that matter. They insisted on reconstruction. I urged 
Lincoln to reconsider his conclusion that an agreement for 
reconstruction must precede a truce; he answered that he 
would, but that he did not think that he could change his 
mind. I insisted upon States Rights. Seward put the case, 
supposing that Louisiana should secede and be united to 
France. I answered that he took an extreme case, but if 
France would treat her better than the Union it would be 
right to do so. 

“President Davis received the report of the Commis- 
sioners in the wrong spirit. I urged that something might 
yet be done; but he would do nothing, and was inclined to 
complain of the terms in which the note was written by the 
Commissioners to Grant. We are at sea. The President 
seems determined, if he cannot succeed on Ais plan, to ruin 
everything. 

“T do not believe that Europe has any notion of interfer- 
ing. Momentous events will soon transpire. We shall know 
by the summer solstice what is to be. I hope that among the 
probabilities, ruin may be averted; but unless our policy 
changes it cannot be.” 

I was much surprised, on looking up my manuscripts, 
which I had not regarded for many years, that I did not 
record what I well remember to have heard Stephens say of 
a portion of President Lincoln’s remarks at this conference. 
During the interchange of thoughts upon the subject of 
slavery, Mr. Lincoln, in his own peculiar manner of appar- 
ently unstudied speech, as if he were indifferent whether the 
words he spoke were regarded as expressing his senti- 
ments, said about as follows, addressing himself familiarly to 
Stephens: 

“Mr. Stephens, if I lived in the South—although of course 
aman of my views about slavery wouldn’t be allowed to live 
there—still, if I did, it seems to me that I would counsel 
owners of slaves to decide upon some time when they would 
be emancipated: say twenty years, thirty years, or even fifty 
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years. But to fix upon some certain date for which they 
could make timely preparation.” 

Entirely clear interpretation of these words cannot be 
given, but they seem to indicate that if the South would agree 
to reunion, favorable, even liberal, treatment of the slavery 
question would have been accorded in so far as it might be 
influenced by President Lincoln. He exhibited during the 
conference earnest desire for the composition of existing dis- 
putes. I have seen it stated that he proposed to the Commis- 
sioners that after writing upon a blank page the word 
“Reunion” they might insert the rest. I have no idea that 
this is true. Nothing like it was said by Stephens to me, with 
whom he held closest intimacy. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Mr. STEPHENS had resolved that in the event of failure 
of the Confederate cause he would not avoid capture by the 
United States Government. Providing himself with what 
amount of gold he could get for allowable extra expenses in 
prison, he remained at home awaiting those who were to be 


sent for his arrest. During his imprisonment at Fortress 
Monroe he kept a diary, intended only for his brother Linton 
and myself. It contained some two hundred pages, with 
observations partly upon the occurrences of his life therein 
and upon philosophical and literary subjects. The MS. is 
now in possession of a member of his family. 

It seemed an unbecoming severity in placing so frail a 
man in alow, damp room. Therein he contracted the rheu- 
matism, which remained throughout the rest of his life. 
When I met him upon his release several months afterwards 
he had grown quite gray and otherwise aged much. 

Upon his return he determined to exert his whole influ- 
ence in counseling his people in the way of reconstruction. 
He sorely regretted the death of President Lincoln, regard- 
ing it a great calamity to the whole country, particularly the 
South. It was but an added great misfortune that his suc- 
cessor was a Southern man. Him the Southern people never 
liked, and the policy of reconstruction adopted by him they 
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detested. He made the mistake not uncommon with men 
in his condition, of bestowing amnesty upon the great body 
of Confederates and withholding it from their leaders. In 
this he showed that he was entirely ignorant of the Southern 
people. Imprisonment of those whom they had most trusted, 
both in peace and in war, alienated them farther and farther 
from him, who had vainly expected to form a party for him- 
self by such action. The exclusion from Congress of such 
men as Herschel Johnston and Alexander Stephens, and 
the acceptance of such as Foster, Blodget and his likes could 
not but serve to exasperate a brave people. Yet while 
Toombs, defiant to the last, kept himself aloof, Stephens 
entered heartily into the midst of existing conditions, coun- 
seling compliance with the inevitable, and endeavored to 
make all that was possible out of it. He could not ally him- 
self, as some did, with the Republican party; but he could 
commend patience that he practiced himself. 

The following is the last extract that I shall make from 
these MSS. They record a portion of the conversation had 
with him December 4, 1866: 

“Nothing could have been worse than secession as a 
means of obtaining redress for the violated rights of the 
South. Congress was against Lincoln and would have ren- 
dered any unlawful action nugatory. We were in the fort 
and the enemy outside. We left it in order to fight him out- 
side. We have been conquered and are now trying to get 
back into the fort and cannot. We are like a man who had 
a gun while his enemy was unarmed, and who gave up his 
weapon. 

“T used to have great confidence in the good sense of the 
people, but I begin to fear that they are not competent to 
cope with the great difficulties before them. The white peo- 
ple of the South are slow in being brought to see the necessity 
of doing justice to the negro. The education of the latter 
is now absolutely necessary in order to make him useful to 
the white man. If we had risen at once to the full view of all 
the necessities attending the emancipation of the negro, we 
should have been in the Union long ago. It is hard to get 
our people to the point where they can do the negro full 
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justice. I see it stated that General Grant has been advising 
the President to urge upon the South adoption of the Consti- 
tutional Amendments. 

“T think Grant is in favor of the Amendments. He is an 
unsophisticated man. He does not see the consequences of 
the Amendments. He believes that the enfranchisement 
of the Southern whites would soon féllow its adoption.” 

“J.—Do you not suspect now that he is beginning to 
grow ambitious?” 

“S.—General Grant is combative. We made the mistake 
of not cultivating him. He is destined to play an important 
part in the future history of this country.” 

I saw much of Stephens during his last years in Congress. 
He often appealed to me, in tones that were not easy to resist, 
to come to his rooms in the National Hotel on Saturday and 
remain until Sunday evening. This, often inconvenient as it 
was, I did about once a month. On Saturday night at the 
coming in of other guests we had whist, of which he was more 
fond than any person I ever knew. He and I were never 
partners, and had not been in twenty years. I always was 
surprised at the enjoyment in the game by one who could 
become so angrily excited by a misplay of his partner. Many 
years ago, at one of these on my part, his language was so 
offensive, that, throwing down my hand, among other things 
I declared that I would never again be his partner in the 
game. 

At ten o’clock, after the departure of the other guests, 
he and I withdrew into his bedroom, where, after being 
undressed and lifted into bed by Aleck, a negro who had 
taken the place left by Harry’s death, his pipe was lighted, 
and generally I read aloud to him until he fell asleep. 

Sundays he had eight or ten guests to meet me to dinner 
in his front room. To my remonstrances against the need- 
less expenditure which he could not afford to undergo he 
would answer about thus: “Ah, well! we cannot be together 
much longer.” Later in the afternoon I left to return home. 
It happened very often that immediately after my departure, 
he wrote to me, sometimes a long letter, telling me of his 
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gratification at my visit and the sadness of bidding me 
good-bye. 

Several times he had long, dangerous spells of sickness 
and not unfrequently suspected that he was near his end. 
During these seasons I went, at his pathetic request, to Wash- 
ington at night, returning in time for my school next morn- 
ing. Times not to be counted have I heard him crying with 
the feeling and the voice of a child at being left alone in the 
world without parents, brothers or sisters; indeed, of all per- 
sons whom I have ever known, his natural affections seemed 
to me the most passionate. 

There are many things that I could tell of how he was 
beset and, as it were, robbed, during those years in Wash- 
ington, by beggars, from the well-dressed to the squalid— 
beggars of all sorts, kinds, sexes and conditions. From these 
he was absolutely without power to tear himself away, and so 
his pockets, in a brief while, often were emptied to a few dol- 
lars or cents which, as he used to say, he would keep for seed. 

At his Sunday dinners, besides several of the Georgia 
members, I sometimes met distinguished officials—Davis, 
of the Supreme Court; General Ewing, Senators Beck and 
Blackburn, and others. He was a good host, learning easily 
how to accommodate himself to every individual. 

On my arrival one Saturday morning, he was preparing 
to take a party of several Georgians for a call upon President 
Grant. He and the rest persuaded me to go along with them. 
In a few minutes after being shown to a room wherein was a 
long table, the President entered, and after introductions 
sat down at the head of the table and spoke not a word. His 
face seemed somewhat flushed, his eyes dull, and his linen 
collar rather drooping. Stephens addressed several observa- 
tions, which, after lifting his eyes from their recumbent posi- 
tion, Grant answered briefly, and let down his eyes again. 
The only remark of Stephens which seemed to interest him, 
and that only slightly, was an allusion made by the former to 
a very severe criticism upon him that had appeared that 
morning in the New York Sun. Grant, bringing his eyes to 
a level, answered in about these words: “No, I never read 
anything in that paper. The proprietor,-shortly after my 
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coming into office, applied to me for an office. I didn’t give 
it to him because I didn’t think he was fit for it. Ever since 
then his paper has been abusing me; but I never open its 
pages.” 

Stephens did not take very well my rather teasing him for 
the President’s silence and apparent indifference to all his 
callers. With slight petulance he answered: “Grant is just 
as I’ve frequently told people—he never talks unless he’s 
got something to say!” 

I could not but smile at a reply that I thought I could 
make with some aptness, but I said no more because it was 
evident that he felt rather disappointed. 

He survived his inauguration as Governor but a few 
weeks. It seemed fit that his last official act was signing the 
pardon of a convict. The remnant of the hundreds of thou- 
sands gotten by his work was about enough for the payment 
to Linton’s estate of the sum advanced to start his journal 
in the Greeley campaign. 

I thought it as well to record some of the parts of the 
many conversations we had together during the war, a very 
small portion of which I wrote down at the time of their 
occurrence. During that whole period he suffered often with 
much intensity from apprehensions of results of a revolution 
unwisely brought on and conducted. In time he lost almost 
all confidence in President Davis, regarding him as narrow, 
shortsighted, wilful, arrogant and resentful long before it 
came, doomed to entire failure. Very many things he said 
to me privately on several matters in his public policy, and 
other things which I did not record then and which I will 
not record now. 

After the return from Fortress Monroe, it behooving him 
to get some sort of income for the maintenance of his very 
expensive family, not being able to follow the circuit as 
before, he accepted an offer from an agent of the United 
States Publishing Company of Philadelphia to write a his- 
tory, which he styled A History of the War Between the States. 
Its success as a selling book was great, bringing him perhaps, 
if any, only a little less than a hundred thousand dollars. 
This money, like the first that came and continued to come 
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from other sources, went in the way of keeping to the last, 
as from the first, in uncounted bestowment of charities, and 
keeping a house ever open at all hours, day and night, to 
visitors of every degree, from near and from afar, known and 
unknown, heard of and unheard of. It was really pathetic to 
his nearest people and friends, even a matter of some resent- 
ment now. As some expressed it, he was eaten up by appeals 
for help which, although in far the greatest cases were little 
meritorious, he could no more turn away from than a mother 
could endure without feeling the moanings of her sick child. 

His household continued to the last as before. His farm 
negroes rented at small cost the land, and his man-servant 
and his family attended to affairs at the mansion. The 
three persons most dear to him were his brother Linton, his 
nephew William Stephens (son of his brother John), and 
Harry. The deaths of all of those, particularly Linton, the 
pride of his life, broke his heart. On a visit I paid a year or 
so afterwards, he was in great prostration of spirit. Among 
many other things, I remember his saying, while speaking of 
his death, about thus: “If I could have it as I wish, I would 
prefer being carried alone to the grave by the negroes with 
torches and be buried at night.” Yet the necessity of bracing 
himself against utter despondency, and what was as urgent, 
that of continuing his hospitalities and charities, forced him 
to re-enter politics, of his subsequent career in which it is 
not needful to speak. He secured the nomination for Gov- 
ernor with a satisfaction that he did not express to others, 
indeed endeavoring, I suspected, to keep it out of his own 
consciousness. He asked me to come to Washington on the 
day of his departure and be the last to take leave of him. 
After shaking hands with all, among whom I am sure there 
were at least twenty of the hotel servants, every one of whom 
got a parting gift, we entered a carriage and were driven 
over several streets, his face indicating profoundest sadness 
as he looked, knowing it was for the last time, upon buildings 
very familiar to him. As we passed one of these, on my 
asking what it was, he answered, “That is the jail! Do you 
know that it makes me sick at heart to look at a jail? The 
misery endured there from false charges, neglect, from des- 
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potic treatment, and myriad forms of wrong and outrage, 
make me sick in my heart to think of.” Among other things 
he said: “I ought not to have accepted this nomination. I 
tell you I’m worn out. I sometimes feel like I wish, and that 
I ought to pray, that Gartrell [General Lucius Gartrell, his 
opponent] would beat me.” In this there was no doubt in 
my mind that he deluded himself. His defeat would have 
mortified him more than anything that ever had occurred in 
his personal history. 

Regarding it from every point of view, the being of Alex- 
ander Stephens seemed to me the most unique of all with 
which I have been acquainted. Extremes were more distant 
from each other with many various means between. The 
wise man that he became kept within him very much of the 
little child. His native irascibility showed itself in middle 
age and old as in childhood and youth. An offense, or what 
he took to be such, roused instant resentment with desire to 
fight. He challenged to the duel consecutively Herschel 
(afterwards Governor) Johnson, and Benjamin (afterwards 
United States Senator) Hill. His pride, perhaps rather I 
should say, his vanity, was as exquisitely sensitive to slight, 
real or apparent, as his own suffering body was to a new, sud- 
den pain. Yet of all men, he was the most ready to forgive 
an enemy. 
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Patrick Henry: Lite, Correspondence and Speeches. By William Wirt Henry 


— HENRY was America’s greatest orator. 

He was one of her greatest statesmen, one of her 
purest patriots. ; 

He was The Beacon Light of American Liberty. 

He was the first to protest against British tyranny. 

He was the first to declare resistance to the taxation of the 
American Colonies by Great Britain. 

His eloquence first inspired the American people to 
resist it. 

He was the first to declare for American Independence. 

He was the first to declare for American Nationality. 

He was the first of the Revolutionary statesmen to pro- 
claim the principle of absolute religious liberty, and the first to 
carry out that principle by procuring the insertion of it in the 
organic law of Virginia in her Constitution of 1776, which 
was “the first written Constitution of an independent State 
in America.” 

By his exertions and influence this principle was engrafted 
in the United States Constitution. 

By his opposition to the ratification of the Constitution 
without previous amendments was procured the passage of 
the first ten Amendments, which include not only liberty of 
conscience, but freedom of speech and of the press, the right 
of trial by jury, and other rights most sacred to a free people. 
One has only to read those Amendments to see what a flimsy 
protection to liberty our Constitution would have been with- 
out them. 

His wonderful prescience as a statesman, his marvelous 
ability as an executive, his boldness of conception as to 
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measures, his originality of thought as to right principles to 
be adopted, and his power to convince others of the correct- 
ness of those principles and of the measures necessary to carry 
them out, however daring and unusual both principles and 
measures might be, mark Patrick Henry as one by himself; 
as one with whom no other can be compared; as one of whom 
it may be said as Napoleon is stated to have said of General 
Washington when discussing the great men of the ages, “We 
will simply put him aside—there are none like him—none 
to be compared with him—and we will leave him out of the 
discussion.” There has truly been but one Patrick Henry 
as there has been but one Washington. 

The people of America cannot be too grateful to the his- 
torian who has given to the world a fuller, deeper, and more 
correct insight into the real character and services of this 
extraordinary and remarkable man. 

William Wirt Henry, the eldest son of John Henry, who 
was Patrick Henry’s youngest son, was named for the first 
historian of his grandfather’s life, the distinguished and 
beautiful writer, William Wirt, of Virginia. Mr. Henry has 
enjoyed in the preparation of his work the advantage of access 
to many papers of his grandfather, which Mr. Wirt never saw, 
and which had come into possession of his father; also of 
records of Virginia’s Capital. He could therefore give a 
truer and juster idea of Patrick Henry’s personality and of his 
services to his country than had ever before been presented. 
Not only has he done this, but he has given the most intel- 
ligent and complete account of the causes, and the coming on, 
of the American Revolution ever yet seen by the writer— 
that Revolution the fire of which his grandfather kindled, and 
which he did so much to sustain and bring to a happy con- 
clusion. 

The prologue to this great drama was given in 1763 when 
Patrick Henry pleaded the cause of the people against the 
“Parsons,” and declared that “the King from being the 
father of his people had degenerated into a tyrant, and for- 
feited all right to his subjects’ obedience to his order.” Some 
one cried “Treason!” but the speaker went on, the bench 
and jury spellbound by his eloquence. He next turned his 
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attention to the clergy, and so powerful was his diatribe 
against them that “they left their seats on the bench, and quit 
the courthouse in dismay.” It was upon this occasion that 
the people, wild with delight at his triumph for them, seized 
him at the close of his speech and carried him, with loud 
huzzas, on their shoulders round and round the court-house 
yard. Says his historian: “He had not only proved himself 
to be an orator of the highest order, mastering the emotions 
and judgment of his audience, but he had openly and power- 
fully attacked the tyranny in Church and State, which all felt 
and yet no one had been bold enough to denounce.” 

The next act in this great drama of National Freedom 
was but the prelude to the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence. This was the passage by the Virginia Assembly, 
in May, 1765, of Patrick Henry’s famous resolutions concern- 
ing the Stamp Act, which had been passed by the British 
Parliament in March. This Act enforced itself, as, without 
the use of the stamps, marriages would be null, property 
irreclaimable, etc., ad infinitum. 

“The intelligence of the passage of the Act caused the 
deepest despondency among the patriots of America. They 
felt that a great political right, the corner stone of English 
liberty, was about to be wrested from them forever. Resist- 
ance to the British authority was not proposed by the patriot 
leaders, and submission to the tax was the only alternative.” 
James Otis, the leading spirit of New England, had said: “It 
is our duty to submit.” Not one of the colonies seemed to 
think of anything except protest and—submission. 

The Virginia Assembly met on the 20th day of May, and 
on the 29th, which was Patrick Henry’s birthday, he offered 
those resolutions which changed the fate of a continent and 
gave birth to a nation—now one of the most powerful in the 
world. He had written them on the blank leaf of an old copy 
of “Coke upon Littleton,” and they were based on the decla- 
ration of that author that “It is against Magna Charta for 
freemen to be taxed except by their own consent.” He sup- 
ported them with a power, an eloquence and a fire such as 
no other man in America had ever displayed. 
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It was in the debate on these resolutions that Patrick 
Henry “exclaimed in a voice and with a gesture which startled 
the House: “Tarquin and Cesar had each his Brutus, Charles 
the First his Cromwell, and George the Third > *Trea- 
son!’ shouted the Speaker. ‘Treason! Treason!’ echoed 
from every part of the House. Without faltering for an in- 
stant, but rising to a loftier attitude, and fixing on the Speaker 
an eye which seemed to flash fire, Mr. Henry added, with the 
most thrilling emphasis—‘may profit by their example. If 
this be treason, make the most of it.’ ” 

“ “By these resolutions,’ says Mr. Jefferson, ‘and his man- 
ner of supporting them, Mr. Henry took the lead out of the 
hands of those who had heretofore guided the proceedings 
of the House; that is to say, of Pendleton, Wythe, Bland and 
Randolph.’ It was indeed a wonderful triumph. That a 
young man, for the first time a member of a deliberative 
body, and a stranger to nearly every member, should within 
ten days after taking his seat propose and carry through the 
House, against the united efforts of the able men who had 
long controlled the body, resolutions which placed the colony 
in direct antagonism to the British Government, is a feat un- 
precedented in the annals of legislation, and is of itself the 
highest testimony to his transcendent genius. From that day 
he had a right to be, as he was, the acknowledged leader of 
the colony of Virginia.” 

The publication of the resolutions and their passage cre- 
ated intense and widespread excitement. They were hailed 
as the action of the oldest, and hitherto the most loyal, of the 
colonies, and as raising a standard of resistance to the detested 
Act. Mr. Otis pronounced them treasonable, but they 
struck a chord which vibrated throughout America. The 
people commenced to form secret societies pledged to the 
resistance of the Act by all lawful means, which were called 
the “Sons of Liberty.” 

The first public disturbances were in Massachusetts; an 
effigy of the stamp distributer for the colony was found 
hanging on the limb of an old elm tree near the entrance to 
Boston, which was ever after known as “Liberty Tree.” Be- 
fore the first of November, when the Act was to go into 
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effect, every stamp distributer in all of the colonies had been 
forced to resign, and all the stamps landed had been de- 
stroyed. The Sons of Liberty declared that any person who 
should use, or be concerned in any way in the use of “those 
detestable papers called stamps, shall be deemed an enemy to 
his country.” 

“All classes united in resistance to the Act. The spirit 
of resistance displayed by the people was reflected in the 
assemblies which met during the fall. All of them followed 
the lead of Virginia, and adopted substantially her resolu- 
tions, sometimes using the same language. * * * 

“The persons who watched events for the information 
of the Government all united in ascribing to the Virginia 
resolutions the determined opposition to the execution of 
the Stamp Act, which was thus manifested. John Hughes 
wrote from Pennsylvania, ‘the fire began in Virginia.” * * * 

“Burke, in his great speech on American taxation, deliv- 
ered in the House of Commons, April 19, 1774, declared, ‘on 
the information received from the several Governors,’ that 
the Virginia resolutions were the cause of the insurrections 
in Massachusetts and other colonies. 

“Edmund Randolph in his history says: ‘On May 29, 
1765, Mr. Henry plucked the veil from the shrine of Parlia- 
mentary omnipotence.’ John Adams wrote to Mr. Henry, 
June 3, 1776, in reference to his part in framing the Consti- 
tution for the State of Virginia: ‘I know of none so compe- 
tent to the task as the author of the first Virginia resolu- 
tions against the Stamp Act, who will have the glory with 
posterity of beginning and concluding this great Revolution.’ 

“America was filled with Mr. Henry’s fame, and he was 
recognized on both sides of the Atlantic as the man who rang 
the alarm bell which had roused the continent. His won- 
derful powers of oratory engaged the attention and excited 
the admiration of men, and the more so as they were not 
considered the result of laborious training, but as the direct 
gift of heaven. Long before the British poet applied the 
description to him, he was recognized as, 


‘ec 


‘——the forest-born Demosthenes 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the seas.’ ”’ 
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The merchants of London trading to North America rep- 
resented that the Stamp Act had greatly injured their trade, 
and prayed for relief. In the House of Commons Pitt urged 
a repeal of the Act in one of his most brilliant displays, and 
exclaimed, “I rejoice that America has resisted.” In the 
House of Lords, Lord Camden maintained the cause of the 
colonies with great power. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act was signed by the King, 
March 16, 1766, and caused a burst of joy in England. The 
ships in the Thames displayed their colors, and the streets of 
London were illuminated. In America the whole continent 
exhibited one continued scene of joy and gratitude. Loyal 
addresses were voted by the assemblies, and the Sons of Lib- 
erty dissolved their associations; there were balls and illu- 
minations, and everywhere the people exhibited their delight 
at their happy deliverance. 

Mr. Henry goes on to relate in the most vivid and interest- 
ing manner the progress of events and opinions. How the 
King soon repented him of his kindness to his colonies, and 
the joy of the Americans was quickly dampened by his evi- 
dent resolve to continue his taxation of them “until the 
authority of Parliament was firmly established, and the landed 
interest in England in a measure relieved of the burden of 
taxation.” Massachusetts was singled out for punishment 
in consequence of the bold action of her Assembly in 1767, 
guided by Samuel Adams, one of our greatest men, and Bos- 
ton awoke one morning in 1768 to find British ships in her 
harbor and British troops in her streets. The British Ministry 
endeavored to separate the rest of the colonies from Massa- 
chusetts by offering to repeal for them some of the objection- 
able Acts of Parliament, but they stood firmly by her, and 
the Virginia Assembly of 1769 passed the strongest resolu- 
tions and sent a protest to the King of the same character. 

These papers were published, and the British Governor at 
once dissolved the Assembly, which then met at the Raleigh 
tavern, and signed an agreement presented by Colonel Wash- 
ington, and written by George Mason, to purchase nothing 
and import nothing that was taxed by Parliament. Home- 
spun clothes became fashionable, and British commerce be- 
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gan to suffer. But the difficulties still increased, the Assem- 
blies passing resolutions of protest, and the Governors dis- 
solving them—difficulties in which blood was shed also occur- 
ring between the soldiers and the people. In 1773 Commit- 
tees of Correspondence between the colonies were organized 
on the suggestion of the Virginia Assembly, which was a 
most important step towards a union between the colonies. 
During Patrick Henry’s speech on this question, whilst he 
was declaring against the British King and ministry, “such 
was the effect of his eloquence,” says Judge Roane, “that all 
at once the spectators in the gallery rushed out. It was at 
first supposed that the house was on fire. Not so. But 
some of the most prominent of the spectators ran up into the 
cupola and dowsed the royal flag which was there suspended.” 
It was on the 16th of December, 1773, that the celebrated 
cargo of tea was thrown into the sea at Boston, and in March 
of 1774 the port of Boston was voted to be closed by the 
British Parliament, to go into effect June 1. The Virginia 
House of Burgesses met in May, and on the 24th they 
passed a resolution making June 1 a day of “fasting, humilia- 
tion and prayer. The Members and Speaker should convene 
on that day and attend the church in a body, where prayers 
suitable to the occasion would be offered.” The resolution was 
published and the British Governor as usual dissolved the 
Assembly. The members then met again at the Raleigh 
tavern. The Committee of Correspondence was directed to 
communicate with the committees of the other colonies in 
regard to their “sending deputies * * * from the several 
colonies of British America * * * to meet in general 
Congress annually. * * * 

“The plan thus proposed by the members of the House 
of Burgesses was to unite all the colonies in their resistance 
to Great Britain, treating an attack upon one colony as an 
attack upon all. * * * The means proposed, as a last 
resort, to effect the repeal of the obnoxious Acts of Parlia- 
ment was a discontinuance of all commercial intercourse with 
England. * * * 

“The leading part taken by Mr. Henry in these measures, 
and the greatness to which he had attained, are attested by 
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the following interesting letter, written by the celebrated 
George Mason to his intimate friend, Martin Cockburn: 

“ “Matters of that sort here are conducted and prepared 
with a great deal of privacy, and by very few members, of 
whom Patrick Henry is the principal. He is by far the most 
powerful speaker I ever heard. Every word he says not 
only engages, but commands, the attention, and your pas- 
sions are no longer your own when he addresses them. But 
his eloquence is the smallest part of his merit. He is, in my 
opinion, the first man upon this continent, as well in abilities 
as public virtues.’ ” 

Meantime the people of Boston began to suffer for the 
necessaries of life—but nothing daunted the spirit of the 
people, though their streets were filled with soldiers and their 
harbor with men-of-war. “The ministry had expected to see 
Boston deserted. by America and humbled before the throne. 
Instead, they saw the town supported by a continent and de- 
fiant in the presence of an army.” In the Virginia Conven- 
tion to appoint delegates to the first Continental Congress, 
which met August I, 1774, at Williamsburgh, Colonel Wash- 
ington made a speech, in which he said: “I will raise one 
thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, and march 
myself at their head for the relief of Boston.” 

It was about this time that the conversation related by 
Mr. Wirt took place between Colonel Overton and Patrick 
Henry, in which he said: “I will be candid with you. I doubt 
whether we shall be able, alone, to cope with so powerful a 
nation. But,” continued he (rising from his chair with great 
animation), “where is France? Where is Spain? Where is 
Holland? the natural enemies of Great Britain—where will 
they be all this while? Do you suppose they will stand by 
idle and indifferent spectators to the contest? Will Louis 
the Sixteenth be asleep all this time? Believe me, No! When 
Louis the Sixteenth shall be satisfied by our serious opposi- 
tion, and our Declaration of Independence, that all prospect of 
reconciliation is gone, then, and not till then, will he furnish 
us with arms, ammunition and clothing; and not with these 
only, but he will send his fleet and armies to fight our battles 
for us; he will form with us a treaty offensive and defensive 
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against our unnatural mother. Spain and Holland will join 
the confederation! Our independence will be established, 
and we shall take our stand among the nations of the earth!” 
Here he ceased, and Col. John Overton says at the word 
independence the company appeared to be startled, for they 
had never heard before anything of the kind even suggested. 

George Washington and Patrick Henry were two of the 
seven delegates from Virginia appointed to the first Conti- 
nental Congress. They set off on horseback from Mount 
Vernon August 31, 1774, reaching Philadelphia September 4, 
and Congress opened next day. 

The first question before the Congress was how they 
should vote—by colonies, by poll, or by interests. It was 
a difficult question, and the silence that ensued remained un- 
broken, “until a grave-looking member, in a plain, dark suit 
of minister’s gray, and unpowdered wig, arose.” “As he 
proceeded,” says the Secretary in his account of it, “he 
evinced such unusual force of argument, such novel and im- 
passioned eloquence as soon electrified the House. The ex- 
cited inquiry passed from man to man, ‘Who is it? who is it?’ 
The answer from the few who knew him was, ‘It is Patrick 
Henry.’ ” 

It was in the debate on this question that he said: “Gov- 
ernment is dissolved. * * * Where are your landmarks, 
your boundaries of colonies? * * * The distinctions be- 
tween Virginians, Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and New 
Englanders are no more. I am not a Virginian, but an Ameri- 
can.” This was the first declaration of American nationality 
ever made; made by Patrick Henry in the first debate on the 
first question that came before the first American Congress. 
It was, indeed, as his historian says, a prophetic, as well as a 
patriotic, utterance. 

The Congress did not then desire independence, but were 
resolved to maintain the rights of the colonies at all hazards. 
They determined on non-importation, non-consumption, and 
non-exportation, as measures which would force Great Britain 
to respect American rights. Congress and the people gener- 
ally believed that his action would secure a redress of griev- 
ances. But Patrick Henry did not share their opinion, and it 
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is a singular mark of his prescience that at the very time he 
offered his resolutions, made so famous by his speech upon 
them—to put the Colony of Virginia “into a state of defense” 
by “arming and disciplining such a number of men as may be 
sufficient for that purpose’”—at that very time the King had 
“determined to yield nothing to the colonies, to interdict all 
commerce with them, to protect the loyal colonists, and to 
declare all others traitors and rebels.” When the second 
Virginia Convention met in St. John’s Church, Richmond, 
March 20, 1775, they knew nothing of the proceedings of 
Parliament in January. The last news from London of De- 
cember 14 had been very favorable to the colonies, and none 
of the delegates knew that “in a bill introduced offering par- 
don to repentent rebels, Mr. Henry, with some twenty others, 
had the honor of being excepted by name.” 

Among other proceedings the convention offered resolu- 
tions expressing the hope of a “speedy return to those hal- 
cyon days when we were a free and happy people.” But 
Patrick Henry’s clear vision pierced into the future, and he 
at once arose and offered as an amendment his resolutions 
for arming the colony. There was earnest opposition to 
them, but they were carried. That wonderful speech upon 
them, read by every man in America, declaimed by every 
schoolboy, was preserved by the recollections of its hearers. 
It was made a century and a quarter ago; the speaker has lain 
in the dust for over a hundred years; yet his tones still vibrate 
on the air, and thrill every American heart. “Is life so dear, 
or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God! I know not what 
course others may take; but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death!” 

There are many accounts given of this speech, the great- 
est probably ever made by man. One of the hearers, an old 
Baptist preacher, said “Henry rose with an unearthly fire 
burning in his eye. He commenced somewhat calmly—but 
the smothered excitement began more and more to play upon 
his features and thrill in the tones of his voice. The tendons 
of his neck stood out white and rigid like whipcords. His 
voice rose louder and louder, until the walls of the building 
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and all within them seemed to shake and rock in its tremen- 
dous vibrations. Finally his pale face and glaring eyes be- 
came terrible to look upon. Men leaned forward in their 
seats with their heads strained forward, their faces pale and 
glaring like the speaker’s. His last exclamation, ‘Give me 
liberty or give me death,’ was like the shout of the leader 
which turns back the rout of battle!” 

Colonel Washington and Patrick Henry were again ap- 
pointed as delegates to Congress, which met in May, 1775. 
“It is a significant fact that the first utterance of the body 
after the day Mr. Henry took his seat was a unanimous deter- 
mination to arm for the defense of their liberties, a determina- 
tion which fixed the fate of America and assured her political 
freedom. * * * Qn June 15, Mr. Henry had the su- 
preme satisfaction of seeing Washington, whom he had long 
considered the foremost man in America, chosen by a unani- 
mous vote the Commander-in-Chief of the forces raised, or 
to be raised, in defense of American liberty. * * * Wash- 
ington, on the same day, said to him in the intimacy of friend- 
ship, and with his eye glistening with a tear, ‘this day will be 
the commencement of the decline of my reputation.’” (An 
evidence of Washington’s exceeding modesty.) 

The historian gives a most interesting and particular 
account of the Declaration of Independence by Virginia in 
May, 1776, and of that of the 4th of July by the Congress 
of the United States; also of the making of the Consti- 
tution of Virginia in 1776, written mainly by George Mason, 
with its celebrated Bill of Rights by the same master hand, 
and the insertion in it of the principle of religious liberty, as 
proposed by Patrick Henry, which thus became a part of the 
organic law of Virginia. “The great principle thus estab- 
lished is now considered ‘the chief corner stone of the Ameri- 
can system of government.’ And it is justly described as ‘the 
contribution of America to the science of government.’ If it 
had been the only act of his public life, it was sufficient to 
have enrolled his name among the greatest benefactors of the 
race.” Three years later, in 1779, Mr. Jefferson offered in the 
Legislature that resolution which he made a part of the epi- 
taph on his tombstone, as “the first statute for religious liberty!” 
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The historian carries us on through the eventful years of 
the war in which Virginia bore so distinguished and honorable 
a part, and towards the success of which Patrick Henry, as 
her Governor, contributed so largely by his constant and 
able exertions in raising supplies of men and money, food and 
clothing, arms and ammunition for the armies both of Wash- 
ington and of the Southern States. 

One of his greatest strokes of statesmanship was the tak- 
ing possession of the Great Northwestern Territory by the 
expedition sent out under Gen. George Rogers Clarke, at the 
same time sending Col. John Todd to act as civil Governor 
of the “Illinois” country. And nowhere do we find greater 
evidence of his wisdom than in his letters to Clarke and Todd, 
advising and encouraging them in the very difficult task be- 
fore them. 

But perhaps no service ever done by him for his country 
equaled that opposition to the Constitution of 1787, by which 
he forced the adoption of the first ten Amendments. He had 
been elected delegate to the Constitutional Convention, but 
declined to serve—some said because of his “private circum- 
stances being distressed,” others that his opposition to the 
giving up of the navigation of the Mississippi was so great 
that “this step has proceeded from a wish to leave his conduct 
unfettered on another theatre, where the result of the con- 
vention will receive its destiny from his omnipotence.” 
(Madison’s Letters to Washington, p. 312, vol. ii.) 

When the Virginia Convention met to consider the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution (which George Mason had refused 
to sign), the plan of the opposition was to expose its imperfec- 
tions, “to offer amendments which would remedy those im- 
perfections, and to insist on their adoption before its ratifica- 
tion.” 

And now followed that great struggle for those Amend- 
ments to secure our liberties, the like of which was never 
known, perhaps elsewhere. Day after day did Patrick Henry 
battle for their adoption. He pointed out with eloquence 
only his own the fatal defects of a government without those 
safeguards to liberty. With a power of sarcasm unequaled, 
a logic unanswerable, a prophetic foresight of vision unpar- 
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alleled, and as far-reaching as truth itself, he depicted the 
consequences to Virginians of giving up their liberties, which 
were now secured under their own Constitution and by their 
Bill of Rights, to a government where “there is no real, 
actual punishment for the grossest maladministration. * * * 
They must make the law. * * * What—will they make 
a law to punish themselves?” 

Many of his sentences should be engraved on steel and 
framed in gold, to be preserved forever and read of all men. 

He insisted on a Bill of Rights. “If you give up these 
powers without a Bill of Rights, you will exhibit the most 
absurd thing to mankind that the world ever saw, a govern- 
ment that has abandoned all its powers—the powers of a 
direct taxation, the sword and the purse. You have disposed 
of them to Congress without a Bill of Rights—without check, 
limitation or control. * * * You have a Bill of Rights 
to defend you against the State Government which is be- 
reaved of all power; and yet you have none against Congress, 
though in full and exclusive possession of all power.” (p. 545, 
vol. iii.) * * * “If you will, in the language of free- 
men, stipulate that there are rights which no man under 
heaven can take from you, you shall have me going along 
with you—not otherwise.” (p. 579, vol. iii.) 

He strenuously opposed the great powers given to the 
President, and wanted checks put on the treaty-making 
power. 

It is an interesting study to note how valuable the Amend- 
ments as adopted on his suggestion have proven to be in their 
protection to the liberties of citizens in troublous times, whilst 
the wisdom of those proposed, but not adopted, will be recog- 
nized by all thoughtful men. 

The weight of General Washington’s great influence car- 
ried the Convention for a ratification of the Constitution; but 
Patrick Henry’s arguments and powerful reasoning procured 
the recommendation of a Bill of Rights and twenty Amend- 
ments for the consideration of Congress at its next session. 
At the close he said: “If I shall be in the minority, I shall 
have those painful sensations which arise from a conviction 
of being overpowered in a good cause. Yet I will be a 
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peaceable citizen. My head, my hand and my heart shall be 
at liberty to retrieve the loss of liberty and remove the defects 
of that system in a constitutional way. I wish not to go to 
violence, but will wait with hopes that the spirit which pre- 
dominated in the Revolution is not yet gone, nor the cause 
of those who were attached to the Revolution yet lost. I 
shall therefore patiently wait in expectation of seeing that 
government changed so as to be compatible with the safety, 
liberty and happiness of the people.” How faithfully Gov- 
ernor Henry kept this pledge the historian shows; how he 
used all of his great influence to induce the Anti-Federalists 
to “cherish the Federal Administration and give it fair play; 
to support it, too, that it might be left to the untrammeled 
and free exercise of its functions.” How, too, he declined 
the office of Senator for himself, but procured the election of 
Richard Henry Lee over Mr. Madison, who was General 
Washington’s candidate, and against whom tradition says he 
delivered a “tremendous philippic.” 

The day after the celebrated “storm scene,” so vividly de- 
scribed by Mr. Wirt, Mr. Madison had, in urging the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, guaranteed the adoption of the 
Amendments in order to secure its ratification. When he was 
defeated for the Senate, he offered for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Until pressed by the arguments of Mr. Henry, he 
had shown no disposition to amend the Constitution, but 
now, “having to carry a district demanding Amendments, he 
was forced to pledge himself to his constituents to advocate 
them in order to secure his election. It was thus by the influ- 
ence of Mr. Henry, the great leader of the Anti-Federalists, 
that he was driven to the course he pursued, and in which he 
dared not halt.” (pp. 445, 446, vol. ii.) 

Mr. Henry was elected a member of the Electoral College 
and cast his vote for George Washington for President and 
George Clinton for Vice-President. 

Patrick Henry had early formed a warm and strong friend- 
ship for George Washington, Richard Henry Lee, George 
Mason, and later on for Samuel and John Adams. His cor- 
respondence shows that these friendships remained unbroken 
through the years, except for a temporary estrangement be- 
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tween General Washington and himself, of which the causes 
are here related. Due in the first place to Mr. Henry’s pow- 
erful opposition to the Constitution—which was the necessity 
of the hour, in Washington’s view—it was further confirmed 
by statements made to both parties, of which General Wash- 
ington said in a letter to Governor Henry Lee, who had ex- 
erted himself to remove the misunderstanding, “It is evident 
that these reports are propagated with evil intentions, to cre- 
ate personal differences.” (p. 544, vol. ii.) 

Patrick Henry resumed the practice of the law in 1788, 
and some of his greatest triumphs were in arguments ad- 
dressed to judges on questions of law. John Randolph heard 
Mr. Henry argue the British debt cause in the Federal Court 
at Richmond. He declared that “he was the greatest orator 
that ever lived”; that “he was Shakespeare and Garrick com- 
bined, and spake as never man spake.” On another occasion, 
attempting to give a description of Mr. Henry’s oratory, 
“John Randolph suddenly paused, and picking up a piece of 
charcoal from the hearth, and pointing to the white wall, said: 
‘But it is in vain for me to attempt to describe the oratory of 
that wonderful man. Sir, it would be as vain for me to try, 
with this black coal, to paint correctly the brilliant flash of 
the vivid lightning, or to attempt, with my feeble voice, to 
echo the thunder, as to convey, by any power I possess, a 
proper idea of the eloquence of Patrick or ’” (Gen. W. 
D. Cabell, p. 493, vol. ii.) 

His law practice soon made him a rich man, and the last 
years of his life were freed from the pecuniary anxieties that 
had beset his earlier days. His health, however, had suffered 
so severely from the intense labors that had fallen upon him 
during all those trying years of the war, and after, that he 
determined not to re-enter public life. He successively de- 
clined the appointment as Senator of the United States, by 
Governor Lee; the mission to Spain intended to secure the 
free navigation of the Mississippi, offered him by General 
Washington; a place in his Cabinet as Secretary of State, and 
the position of Chief Justice also tendered him by the Presi- 
dent. In 1796 he was elected Governor of Virginia for the 
sixth term, he having served five terms previous to 1786. He 
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wrote a graceful letter of acknowledgment, but said his “de- 
clining years warned him of his inability.” In his letter to 
the President in 1795, declining the office of Secretary of 
State, he had said: “Believe me, sir, I have bid adieu to the 
distinction of Federal and Anti-Federal ever since the com- 
mencement of the present Government. * * * If my 
country is destined in my day to encounter the horrors of 
anarchy, every power of mind or body which I possess will be 
exerted in support of the Government under which I live, and 
which has been fairly sanctioned by my countrymen. I should 
be unworthy the character of a Republican or an honest man, 
if I withheld from the Government my best and most zealous 
efforts because in its adoption I opposed it in its unamended 
form.” (p. 599, vol. ii.) 

In 1796 General Washington read the celebrated Mazzei 
letter, which convicted Mr. Jefferson, not only of disloyalty 
to the President, but, in view of his letter to Washington 
written previously, in which he disclaimed all the unfriendly 
utterances attributed to him, of the utmost insincerity as well. 

This letter of Jefferson’s to.the President, with his reply, 
is published in this work, as also the letter to Mazzei. Wash- 
ington had replied to Mr. Jefferson’s disclaimer with all the 
generous frankness of his own noble nature. Shocked by 
the duplicity shown in the Mazzei letter published soon after, 
he must of course have lost all confidence in Mr. Jefferson’s 
professions. When, then, in 1798, Mr. Jefferson used all his 
influence in favor of French interference with American poli- 
tics, General Washington was so impressed with the danger 
of the situation that he resolved to lay aside his usual reserve 
and throw his great weight in the approaching elections, State 
as well as Federal. He wrote Mr. Henry a long and confi- 
dential letter, “coupling his earnest appeal with a terrible 
arraignment of the Republican party.” He entreats him to 
“come forward at the ensuing elections (if not for Congress, 
which you may think would take you too long from home) 
as a candidate for Representative in the General Assembly 
of this Commonwealth.” He speaks of his fears that the 
“tranquillity of the Union, and of this State in particular, is 
hastening to an awful crisis,” and adds: “Your weight of 
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character and influence in the House of Representatives would 
be a bulwark against such dangerous sentiments as are de- 
livered there at present.” His anxiety for the welfare of his 
country is almost pathetic in its earnestness. Infirm as he 
was, Mr. Henry could not resist this appeal, and at once 
declared himself a candidate for the House of Delegates, and 
gave notice that he would address the people of Charlotte 
on March County Court day. There he made his last speech— 
a plea for union and peace. And at its close one of his audi- 
ence exclaimed aloud, “The sun has set in all his glory.” 

Soon after, he was appointed by President Adams as one 
of the Ministers Plenipotentiary to the French Republic for 
the purpose of discussing and settling all controversies be- 
tween the two countries. In a letter marked by the graceful 
courtesy which distinguished him in writing as in speaking, 
he declined the proffered honor. 

He died on the 6th of June following. 

As no words can do justice to the merit, the genius, the 
marvelous eloquence of this wonderful man, so no words of 
mine can do justice to the Lgfe of Patrick Henry, by Wm. 
Wirt Henry. Its charm, its interest, its fascination, its in- 
structiveness are unceasing. It must be read to be appre- 
ciated, and it may be read, as I have read it, again and again, 
with renewed and greater interest each time. It should be 
read by every young American, as a part of his education, as 
giving the best and truest comprehension of the structure of 
American government, of the genius of that American liberty 
of which Patrick Henry was The Beacon Light. 

It is also peculiarly valuable as correcting many erroneous 
impressions (derived from Mr. Jefferson) of Mr. Wirt, whose 
life of Patrick Henry was a most beautiful tribute to his 
genius, but not just as a true picture of the man, of his beau- 
tifully rounded character, his antecedents, his early life, his 
education, his genuine refinement and grace of pen as of 
word. 

No one can read this work without being impressed, not 
only with the genius of its subject, with his great political 
foresight, which was as marvelous as his eloquence, with his 
wonderful wisdom and capacity for work as shown by his con- 
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duct of public affairs, with his indefatigable industry in the 
practice of his profession, but also by the singular purity and 
sweetness of his nature, the total absence of jealousy or self- 
love, the generosity of his temper, and his passionate devotion 
to his country and to liberty. To liberty founded on virtue and 
guarded by law. Whilst he was Governor of Virginia he 
had to call repeatedly on the Assembly to pass laws to enable 
him to meet the exigencies of the times in the raising of sup- 
plies for the armies; and he repeatedly declined to act without 
the sanction of the law. The spirit of anarchy of the French 
Revolution, with its infidelity and disbelief, which seemed 
about to sweep away not only all constitutional restraints, 
but the whole religion of the country, was abhorrent to his 
very soul, and made him tremble for Liberty itself. 

No great monument of marble has been erected to his 
memory, and he needs none. He died as he had lived, in 
the simplicity and dignity of Christian faith and hope. He 
lies at Red Hill—his home—a simple marble slab marks his 
grave, on it the dates of birth and death and “His fame is his 
best epitaph.” 

That fame is immortal, and will rise higher and grow 
brighter with the ages as they roll on. His spirit was the 
sacred fire from heaven that touched the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people and inspired them, as it did their “Great Captain,” 
to win their freedom as a nation. His name is the synonym 
of true liberty, and his words of wisdom will endure through 
all time to admonish them that “Righteousness alone can 
exalt them as a nation. Reader, whoever thou art, remem- 
ber this: and in thy sphere practice virtue thyself, and en- 
courage it in others.—P. Henry.” 

These simple words of admonition were his parting ad- 
dress to his countrymen, being at the close of an endorsement 
of his resolutions against the Stamp Act, which along with his 
will was sealed up and directed to his executors. The will was 
dated November 20, 1798. Of all his public services, he 
seemed to care only for the preservation of the evidence of 
this one—which “established the point of resistance to British 
taxation and brought on the war which established American 
Independence.” 
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_— belief in heredity, in the transmission of certain mental 

qualities from father to son, is as old as the recorded his- 
tory of the human race. Without entering into a discussion 
of the origin of tribal society, we find already among the 
Israelites a strongly-marked feeling of exclusiveness growing 
out of their belief in a descent from a common ancestor, in vir- 
tue of which they belong to a higher order of men than the 
Semitic tribes by whom they were surrounded. Though 
Christianity in its inception was intended by its founders to 
break down the middle wall of partition between Jew and 
Gentile, they nevertheless attached great importance to 
the evidence that its author was a legitimate descendant 
through both parents from the father of God’s chosen people. 
After the adoption of sacerdotal celibacy the transmission 
of merit from father to son became in a large measure impos- 
sible. On the other hand it may be argued that the doctrine 
of apostolic succession was but the reappearance of the same 
belief in another form. 

It is well known that the ancient Greeks laid so much 
stress upon a legitimate parentage that their idea of the state 
both in theory and practice was entirely founded upon it. 
Only under exceptional circumstances were persons of alien 
birth admitted to civil rights. The Spartans traced the gene- 
alogy of their kings to Herakles; and Leonidas felt the force 
of the heroic blood in his veins when he resisted the onset of 
the Persians at Thermopyle, though his divine ancestor was 
removed from him by twenty generations. Aristotle argues 
at length to prove that some men deserve to be free and 
others to be slaves by their very nature; that particular peo- 
ples are born to be subjects to others; and that it is nearly 
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or quite impossible to change this natural relation by artificial 
means. And it is not yet proved that his doctrines were fun- 
damentally erroneous. He maintains further that the best, 
the most worthy, ought always to bear rule in the common- 
wealth. The most worthy were, however, not so because of 
their character, as we understand this term; their pre-emi- 
nence rested almost entirely on the accident of birth into the 
ruling class. 

We find the same notion an article of the popular creed 
in ancient Rome. It was professed by the patricians and 
generally admitted by the plebeians. The members of the 
Julian family were invested with an odor of quasi-sanctity 
because of their descent from AEneas, the reputed progenitor 
of the Roman people. More was expected of a Scipio or a 
Fabius than of a novus homo, because it was assumed as a 
matter beyond question that with the name he had also a 
large measure of the virtues that were traditionally asso- 
ciated with it. On the other hand, some families, like the 
Claudian, were notorious for the traits that made them 
either feared or despised by a large portion of their country- 
men. With what scrupulous care do the reigning families 
of Europe guard against contamination by intermarriage 
with persons of common blood! Just as the history of ancient 
Rome is little more than an amplified biography of a score 
or two of its leading families, so the history of modern Eu- 
rope may be pretty fully traced in the record of its leading 
dynasties. So completely has the great mass of mankind 
been held spellbound by what many men regard as a mere 
delusion, that we have no political history, until compara- 
tively recent times, that is not completely dominated by it. 

No man that has ever lived was less influenced by purely 
sentimental considerations than the first Napoleon. He 
looked forward only, not back. He aimed at tangible re- 
sults of a strictly practical kind, viewed from his personal 
standpoint. Yet the time came, and it was when he was at 
the acme of power, when he found it advisable to strengthen 
his position among the monarchs of Europe by intermar- 
riage with one of its oldest dynasties. One might suppose 
that a man who had achieved what he had, by the force of 

4 
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genius alone, would take a keen pleasure in casting ridicule 
on the pretended claims of superiority made by the contem- 
porary sovereigns from whom he had compelled obeisance, 
by showing the world that he had no need of the adventi- 
tious support of a hereditary royalty. But he had a 
mightier force than genius to reckon with, and he was com- 
pelled to bow to it. The time came when he saw himself 
forced to secure for himself, and especially for his succes- 
sors, the prestige that noble birth alone could give. He 
seems to have believed that a sentiment would hold for all 
time to come what force had gained in less than a genera- 
tion. 

It is hard in our day to conceive anything more ridicu- 
lous than the tenacity with which many an insignificant 
nobleman, whose only tangible possessions are his debts, to 
use an oxymoron, clings to his pedigree, unless it be the 
recognition of his silly pretensions by persons who display 
good judgment in most other matters. 

It is a tendency of the human mind to expect something 
more than ordinary from the descendants of an extraordi- 
nary man. There are few persons who will not go at least 
a little out of their way to get a glimpse of a man who bears 
a name he has inherited from a distinguished ancestor. 
Though the teachings of Christianity have from the begin- 
ning been diametrically against anything that savors of 
caste, the Defender of the Faith or his most Christian 
Majesty would have scouted the suggestion to put himself 
on an equality with any of his subjects, even though they 
might have had an undisputed claim to an unquestionable 
apostolic succession. So widely do men’s professions often 
diverge from their practices. 

Strange as it may seem, the doctrine of the essential 
equality of all men on a practical basis did not find its most 
vigorous and most eloquent defenders among the clergy, 
but among a class of thinkers who acknowledged scant 
allegiance to the Christian church. This doctrine took its 
rise in France in the middle of the last century, and found 
its first application in the sphere of the state in the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence; yet with the usual incon- 
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sistency the signers of that document gave the lie to their 
professions by holding in slavery some of their fellow-beings 
on the ground that they were the inferiors of their masters. 
Plainly enough “all men” to them did not mean every man. 
We are here reminded of the lamentations of the Roman 
aristocracy over the loss of their liberties, a loss which in the 
mouths of most of them meant no more than the deprivation 
of the privilege of plundering those who had no redress. 
The ancients, who never questioned the justice of slavery as 
a status, did not deny that it admitted of exceptions. They 
freely recognized that an inherited social condition does not 
predicate a servile intellect. Accordingly, the manumission 
of slaves because of talent or of services rendered was of 
frequent occurrence. The notions of political equality 
prevalent in all civilized countries a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago had not yet advanced beyond those main- 
tained by Aristotle. “Man” was not necessarily con- 
terminous with “human being,” nor did mere manhood 
postulate a claim to the rights of citizenship. 

History thus clearly testifies to the almost universal be- 
lief in heredity, and the belief is still widely held in one form 
or another. For thousands of years it has been held as an 
almost axiomatic truth that one man is by nature better, of 
higher worth, than another, and that this superiority is in- 
herited not only by individuals but by classes or castes; 
these forming a social environment wherein the individual 
moved and had his being. Modern historians admit the 
truth of this belief, so often and so persistently maintained 
by the ancients, by attributing the decay of most pre-Chris- 
tian states to the introduction of alien elements in the popu- 
lation, that had not inherited the conservative traditions of 
government that were the birthright of the ruling families. 
Yet nothing is plainer to the student of political history than 
that some of the worst governments the world has ever 
seen were those of families that had for several generations 
held the reins of power. On the whole it may be accepted 
as an established truth that every aristocracy inherits an in- 
creasing number of social and political traditions of a con- 
servative type, the mass of which in the end becomes so 
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great as to bar effectually every initiation toward progress. 
This not being the case in a democracy, talent more readily 
makes its way to the front and to a leading position in the 
direction of affairs. From the nature of the case this form 
of government is everywhere more or less gradually super- 
seding every other. 

Though the belief in heredity had been almost unques- 
tioned from time immemorial, we have seen when and how 
it began to be called in question in the sphere of the state. 
In quite recent times attempts have been made to ascertain 
to about what extent this belief rests upon a scientific basis 
so far as it concerns individuals. Galton’s Hereditary Genius 
is generally regarded as the first systematic attempt to show 
that this widely accepted dogma rests on a basis of fact. 
But, with all due deference to its distinguished author, it 
may be questioned whether he is strictly scientific, for he 
says, “I propose to show in this work that a man’s natural 
abilities are derived by inheritance, under exactly the same 
limitations as are the forms and physical features of the 
whole organic world.” As to the method, it may be said 
that science, strictly so-called, does not seek to establish 
preconceived theories; it seeks only the truth. Moreover, 
if this dictum be true we may well ask, where do the pro- 
gressive forces of society come in? If we merely transmit 
to posterity what we have ourselves inherited, civilization 
must always remain at the same level. This is an applica- 
tion of the law of the conservation of energy where it mani- 
festly does not belong. Fauillée seems to be nearer the 
truth in holding that heredity is merely a conservator, and 
that evolution must supply the motive power that is to 
carry each generation beyond its predecessor. Galton 
limits his remarks to a single category of prominent men, 
to wit, the English judges between the years 1660 and 1885. 
In a subsequent part of the same volume he makes ana- 
logous investigations in the parentage of noted men in all 
departments, and arrives at similar results. On the first 
point it is a question whether the favoritism so often shown 
in English politics, as in that of all other nations, particu- 
larly in the earlier period under consideration, is not calcu- 
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lated to throw a good deal of doubt on the ability of many 
of those who obtained preferment by royal favor. Fur- 
ther, it cannot be denied that the epithets, illustrious, emi- 
nent, and remarkable, are very vague; yet for more than half 
the men on his list the author has been unable to find any 
ancestors to whom any of these designations would apply. 
Besides, it is very natural, and has of late become much the 
fashion, to attach undue importance to what we may call 
the reflex influence of a great man. We are loth to believe 
that a high order of intellectual ability can appear unher- 
alded. 

This removal of the cause a generation or two upward 
does not really help in the least to an explanation, but it 
seems to have satisfied many a seeker for a cause. The 
recent Life of Goethe, by Heinemann, is a striking case in 
point. He undertakes to show how such a man as his hero 
came into the world just when he did; how he combines 
in character and disposition traits inherited from his father 
and his mother; how much these in their turn had inherited 
from their parents; how Goethe was a sort of condensed en- 
cyclopedia of his blood relations that preceded him for sev- 
eral generations. He attempts further to set forth to what 
extent north and south Germany were united in this re- 
markable man; why such a personality had to be born and 
brought up in a city having a particular political constitu- 
tion and in what class of its citizens he must necessarily be 
born. This Life is a striking example of the psychological 
method applied to biography. That it breaks down utterly 
when employed in the case of scores of men is evident on a 
moment’s reflection. The thoughtful reader can hardly 
help asking himself why there has been but one Goethe 
when the conditions amid which he was born and brought 
up were by no means unique. It is no disparagement of 
scientific methods to say that there are domains to which 
they can be applied in but a limited degree. 

Another striking case is that of the first Napoleon. 
Here it is next to impossible to find any antecedent cause 
for his exceptional genius. All his blood relations, both 
ascending and descending, were thoroughly commonplace 
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people. A recent reviewer of his life by Professor Sloane 
says: “Capricious, unscrupulous, destitute of feeling he was; 
but what could one expect of one almost destitute of re- 
ligious training, thrown upon his resources at an early age 
by the death of a thriftless father, buffeted by fate, knowing 
almost every vicissitude of adverse fortune, and cast into the 
seething chaos of ideas and events of the Revolution? His 
genius was titanic, but there was nothing mysterious about 
his character. It was the natural product of his training.” 

In Galton’s later work, English Men of Science, he con- 
tinued his researches by addressing to 180 contemporary 
members of the Royal Society a large number of questions 
bearing on their nurture and training. This method gave 
inadequate results, for the reason that many of those to 
whom the inquiries were sent returned no answers at all; 
others answered them only in part or without sufficient 
clearness. Besides, the author himself admits that the list 
should have been extended to three hundred to have made 
it fairly complete. 

It is evident from the answers reported, as well as from 
much that has been written on this subject, that the term 
heredity is used in different senses. It surely does not 
follow that because a man has a liking for mechanics he in- 
herits his taste and skill from a father or grandfather who 
was equally clever. A man may completely underestimate 
the influence of the miliew in which he was brought up. 
Physicians’ sons are often physicians, yet heredity has 
probably in most cases nothing to do with the choice. We 
may inherit our occupation just as we inherit our religion, 
but the law of heredity has, strictly speaking, little to do 
with either. Gray’s “mute, inglorious Milton” is not a fig- 
ment of a poet’s imagination. Many a man has come into 
the world whose “lot forbade” his attaining the renown he 
might and would have attained in a different environment. 
There is ample evidence to prove that the English who emi- 
grated to America were not inferior in mental capacity to 
those who remained behind. But the conditions that sur- 
rounded them in their new home compelled them to turn 
their attention toward material and away from intellectual 
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pursuits. It is highly probable that the Audubons, the Bar- 
trams, the Rafinesques, to name only a few, would have at- 
tained greater distinction had they been born under more 
favorable circumstances. Other men of talent still more 
unfavorably placed were never heard of, while the Wests and 
Copleys found a more congenial sphere abroad. It re- 
quired more than two hundred years before the hardships in- 
cident to the opening up of a new country were sufficiently 
overcome to permit any portion of the people to give some 
attention to purely intellectual pursuits. During all this 
time the indispensable mental pabulum was drawn from the 
mother country, where the supply was abundant and easily 
brought into use by identity of language. That Americans 
were not inferior in talent to Englishmen is plainly evident 
from the fact that in those departments of political activity 
to which they turned their attention the new product. was 
fully equal to the old. The United States produced an 
array of talent in oratory, in statecraft, and in war that 
ranked high, the British people themselves being judges. 
The importance of environment is also attested by the 
direction which the intellectual development of the South 
took as compared with the North. In the creation of what 
properly constitutes an American Literature the former had 
virtually little part, but her statesmen were for a long time 
more than a match for those of the latter section. It may 
be questioned whether the traditions inherited from the 
mother country was as favorable for the creation of a litera- 
ture in the northern parts of the Union as in the southern; 
the environment, however, turned the intellectual energies 
of the people wholly in another direction and completely 
absorbed their talents. With the overthrow of the Con- 
federacy material interests again came to the fore. Few 
people were content to use in the enjoyment of intellectual 
pursuits the means they had already acquired. A veritable 
craze began to show itself among rich men to become richer, 
and among the well-to-do to become rich. While education 
has been vastly the gainer by this state of things, we may 
well ask, Where are the successors of Irving and Cooper 
and Bryant and Lowell and Whittier and Holmes? Yet 
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our literary poverty is hardly greater than that of England, 
or, indeed, of most of the European countries. Material 
interests predominate everywhere. Authors are more con- 
cerned to write what will sell well than what the world will 
“not willingly let die.” 

De Candolle, in his Histoire des Sciences et des Savants 
depuis Deux Siécles, recognizes the fact that researches in 
heredity have not been conducted according to rigidly 
scientific methods, and that its influence has not been clearly 
established. He holds that it would be better to select with- 
out any preconceived notions, and without regard to merit 
or capacity, as large a number of persons as possible whose 
distinctive characteristics were known, as well as those of 
their parents and, if possible, of their grandparents, in 
order to ascertain how far these characteristics have been 
transmitted or not transmitted from one generation to an- 
other. Here again the difficulty of obtaining strictly accurate 
data is very great, and one is especially liable to under- 
estimate the influence of environment. The author’s con- 
clusions, briefly summarized, are that the inheritance of 
mental and physical characteristics is a law that suffers few 
exceptions; that the interruption of heredity during one or 
several generations is rare, perhaps five or ten times in a 
hundred; that inheritance through the female line is less dis- 
tinctive than through the male, especially in the domain of 
the intellect; that it is difficult to ascertain whether char- 
acteristics acquired by education and social influences are 
transmitted; and that the most marked characteristics of an 
individual are those that he receives from his two parents 
and other relatives. 

He next studies the associate, foreign, and _ cor- 
responding members of the Royal Society of London, the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, and the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. His list again testifies to the fallibility of 
human judgment, the strength of human prejudice, and the 
limitations of human knowledge. But twenty-two per cent. 
of the names are found in two of the lists, and but five in 
three. Both Franklin and Lavoisier occur in but one. 
Evidently the personal equation, or the political milieu, have 
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had not a little to do with election to membership in these 
societies. De Candolle attached less importance to hered- 
ity than Galton. While admitting that the number of 
persons connected with families producing men of merit is 
much greater than one would obtain from the mere calculus 
of probabilities, he does not think this to be necessarily due 
to inheritance in the strict sense of the term. He says: 
“From these facts and from biographical data known to me 
* * * JT have not concluded that everything is due to 
heredity. It appears to have had little influence except in 
the case of mathematical sciences. It would rather appear 
that a preponderating influence was produced by education, 
example, advice,” etc. In other words, “celebrity is less 
hereditary than a specialty.” Another question de Can- 
dolle sought to answer was, “From what classes of society 
have the associate members of the French Academy of 
Sciences sprung. He finds that forty-one per cent. have 
had a rich or noble parentage; fifty-two per cent. came from 
the middle classes; while but seven per cent. were born in 
the class of laborers, tillers of the soil, etc. For French 
savants as a body he finds the three classes to be represented 
by thirty-five, forty-two, and thirty-three per cent. respec- 
tively. His data, however, are too meagre to make them of 
much value, embracing as they do only one hundred for- 
eigners and sixty Frenchmen. There is the additional dif- 
ficulty of comparing the social classes of different countries. 
The figures are valuable for the general tendency they in- 
dicate, but they cannot be used as a basis for wide gener- 
alization. 

De Candolle attaches a good deal of importance to the 
religious environment, perhaps the most artificial of all. He 
observes that of the foreign associate members of the 
French Academy, but one in a population of six millions has 
been brought up in the Roman Catholic faith, while in 
Protestant countries it required less than a million inhabi- 
tants to produce a member. An examination of the foreign 
members of the Royal Society of London discloses facts of 
the same nature. Nearly all belong to the Protestant por- 
tions of countries having a mixed population or to distinc- 
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tively Protestant countries. Thus, Switzerland, which is 
only about three-fifths Protestant, furnished fourteen mem- 
bers, without a Catholic among them. The Catholic popu- 
lation of Great Britain and Ireland has no representative; 
nor has Austria; while the Catholic portions of Germany 
are represented by very few. 

In 1881 Dr. Paul Jacoby published a work in which he 
treated of the genesis of great men chiefly from the patho- 
logical point of view. His object, like that of Dr. Max 
Nordau more recently, was to establish the degeneracy of 
every aristocracy, including that of men of talent. His con- 
clusions are in the main in accord with a statement, some- 
times met with, that the greatest men never have equally 
great sons. As a basis for his calculations he takes the 
Biographie Universelle, and selects therefrom the names of all 
the prominent men born between January I, 1700, and De- 
cember 31, 1799, and dead before 1843. His list embraces 
3,311 names. It is not easy to see how a better list for the 
author’s purposes could be made. But it must be evident 
on a moment’s reflection that its defects are grave. What 
weight can be attached to the mere appearance of a man’s 
name in a biographical dictionary? It always means that 
its bearer was for a time in the public eye, but frequently 
nothing more. One can easily convince himself of this 
truth by a glance into any similar work. 

Another work that contains much interesting informa- 
tion in a brief compass, bearing upon heredity in its relation 
to pauperism and crime, is R. L. Dugdale’s The Jukes. It 
is here shown that inheritance and environment have an 
important reciprocal influence upon each other, and that 
the latter in many instances entirely neutralizes the former, 
while the converse does not often take place. The following 
are a few of the author’s tentative inductions: Pauperism 
is an indication of weakness, and is divisible into hereditary 
and induced. Hereditary pauperism rests chiefly on dis- 
ease, and tends to extinction. Pauperism in adult age indi- 
cates a hereditary tendency which may or may not be modi- 
fied by the environment. Hereditary pauperism is more 
frequent in men than in women. Harlotry may become a 
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hereditary characteristic, but is in most cases accompanied 
by an environment that runs parallel with it. Where chas- 
tity is inherited it is accompanied by an environment favor- 
able to it. Where the heredity and the environment are in 
the direction of harlotry, if the environment be changed at 
a sufficiently early date, sexual habits may be amended. 

Further testimony to the important bearing environment 
has in neutralizing the influence of heredity is furnished by 
the experience of our Government in its efforts to civilize 
the Indian. It will not be denied that up to a certain point 
these efforts have been remarkably successful. The experi- 
ment has not, however, been in progress a sufficient length 
of time or on a sufficiently large scale to make a prediction 
as to its final outcome entirely safe. But present indications 
seem to warrant the conclusion that at no very distant day 
the red man may attain to a civilization not much, if at all, 
inferior to that of the whites. 

Among recent writings on heredity those of Professor 
Cesare Lombroso, of Turin, have perhaps attracted the most 
attention. This has been owing more to the agreeable style 
of the author and the oracular tone in which he writes than 
to the intrinsic merit of what he says, though it will not be 
denied that he has published a good deal that is valuable. 
In his Men of Genius he undertakes to prove that genius is 
a form of neurosis, and is closely related to mania, if it is not 
mania itself. While this theory is not new, it has never 
been treated so systematically and supported by so consid- 
erable an array of data. But here we are met at the outset 
with a serious difficulty. If one is permitted to choose his 
own subjects it is easy to make out a case. But who will tell 
us exactly what genius is? And who among the large num- 
ber of great men that have passed across the world’s stage 
are to be ranked as geniuses, and who are merely men of 
talent? No doubt the genius differs from the normal man 
in several ways; yet no one would contend that mere abnor- 
mality constitutes genius. Many great men have exhibited 
signs of insanity; but suppose that we could get together 
one hundred or one thousand of the world’s most prominent 
characters and an equal number of ordinary men in any com- 
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munity. Does anybody believe that one set would exhibit 
a larger number of peculiar traits than the other? The evi- 
dence is all against an affirmative answer. It may be re- 
garded as an established fact that there is no connection 
between intellect and character. Men of the most gigantic 
intellect have often shown the most painful weakness in the 
latter respect. But this is something quite different from 
mania. It needs but a moment’s reflection to convince 
anyone that many persons who have an undisputed claim to 
the possession of genius have shown a level-headedness that 
would do honor to the veriest plodder. No one denies that 
genius is sui generis. Thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
thou canst not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
Yet it is wholly out of place to call it abnormal, even in a 
majority of cases. A tree is not abnormal because it is 
higher than all other trees far and near. Genius frequently 
embodies the normal in a high degree. The consciousness 
of power makes its possessor in most cases disregard or defy 
public opinion and aim at results by the shortest method. 
With it there is often connected an unusual sensitiveness 
and intensity of feeling. Yet we find those qualities in thou- 
sands of the most ordinary persons, but because they are un- 
accompanied by a high order of intellect they are not gener- 
ally noticed. There may be, and often is, a lack of balance 
or proportion between the psychical powers of the least as 
well as the greatest minds. This may result in mania, though 
it is not more likely to do so in one class of cases than in the 
other. The reputed thin wall of partition between genius and 
insanity is found to be less thin than has generally been sup- 
posed. Every unduly sensitive mental organization is ill 
fitted to contend against the obstacles that most men have 
to encounter in this world; but our insane asylums furnish 
abundant testimony to the fact that those who go down 
under the strain of life do not belong in a large measure to 
the highest order of intellects. It is a serious error to sup- 
pose, as has generally been done, that a fair measure of 
common sense is incompatible with a large measure of 
ability. 
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An assertion often met with is that men of genius are 
not as long-lived as the common order of men. An exami- 
nation of the biography of 854 Frenchmen of this class dis- 
closes the fact that only about four per cent. of them died 
before the age of forty, among which number a few perished 
on the scaffold. This pretty effectually disposes of the con- 
tention of Lombroso that men of genius usually die before 
the age of forty. With regard to France there is some 
variation in age between the different epochs. From 1300 
to 1800 the lowest mean lies between 1550 and 1600, when 
it was rather less than sixty years, and highest between 1650 
and 1700, when it was nearly seventy-six. Comparing this 
average with that of the entire population, we find it largely 
in favor of the most prominent men of letters, as the average 
of human life in the seventeenth century—there are no ear- 
lier data—was about twenty-three years, while as late as 1776 
it was but twenty-nine. In 1835 it had risen to thirty-five 
years, while at present it is above forty. Or if we take the 
expectation of life as given in most insurance tables, we find 
that for a person aged twenty-five it is twenty-nine years. 
If we add the two together we get fifty-four. It is plain from 
these few figures that the possession of great literary talents 
in posse, that is by persons in childhood, or in esse, that is by 
the man of twenty-five years, is no premonition of an early 
death. 

By far the most ambitious attempt that has yet been 
made to investigate the causes that have produced remark- 
able men is a work by Alfred Odin, recently a professor in 
the University of Sofia, entitled La Genése des Grands Hommes. 
In the two octavo volumes that embody his researches he 
not only endeavors to trace the influence of heredity, but he 
examines the whole environment amid which men grow up 
and the influences that bear upon their development, such 
as race, locality, religion, government, financial circum- 
stances, education, etc. He has no preconceived hypothesis 
to prove, and his investigations are conducted according to 
the strictest scientific method. He confines his researches 
to comparatively modern times, for the reason that dates 
previous to 1400 are often uncertain and data generally 
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meagre. Neither does he take into account persons born 
after 1830, because sufficient time has not elapsed to test the 
merit of their works. The judgment of contemporaries is 
frequently not that of posterity. As it was important to 
make the basis of his studies a literature that has had as 
nearly as possible a uniform development between the dates 
named, Professor Odin finds none so well suited to his pur- 
pose as the French. After a careful study of its biography 
and bibliography he selects from the complete list before 
him 1,136 persons, whom he feels justified in designating as 
gens de lettres de talent. The élite of French literature, how- 
ever, contains but 144 names, and those who belong to it he 
calls gens de lettres de génie. By gens de lettres are to be un- 
derstood persons whose writings are of general interest, 
though he includes among these a few persons who have 
written little themselves, but who have nevertheless con- 
tributed greatly to the development of French letters. The 
list excludes great military captains, explorers, actors, inves- 
tigators, princes, composers—in short, all who have not 
made permanent contributions to literature. By this 
method of inclusion and exclusion it becomes possible to 
grasp all the influences that bear on the genesis and nurture 
of French letters, so far as this is possible from the study of 
printed records. When we examine somewhat carefuily the 
civilization of the five principal nations of modern Europe 
and make comparisons between them, we are soon struck 
with the unevenness of the growth of their literature. 
French, as before stated, is to a considerable extent an ex- 
ception. At the close of the Middle Ages the social condi- 
tions in southern and western Europe were not widely dif- 
ferent. It is therefore not easy to see why there should be 
so marked an ebb and flood in the tide of literary produc- 
tiveness within the next four or five hundred years. Evi- 
dently the doctrine of heredity, broadly stated, will not solve 
the mystery, for a period of decay would not follow a period 
of growth throughout an entire nation. 

If we divide the literary history of Europe, excepting 
France, beginning with 1400, into periods of fifty years, we 
find the primacy for the first to be with Italy; neither Spain, 
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Germany nor England having produced a name of first-rate 
importance, except Chaucer, whom, strangely enough, Pro- 
fessor Odin has not in his list. During the next period Italy 
is still at the head, and furnishes more great names than the 
other three countries combined. In the third period Spain 
stands at the head. During the fourth, Spain and England 
keep abreast of each other, Italy having fallen behind, and 
Germany far behind. All through the seventeenth century 
England is in the lead, Italy in the first half furnishing but 
one name of prime importance, and Spain in the second half 
none at all. Even in France, where the production of literary 
men has been remarkably regular, there is some fluctuation. 
In the period extending from 1600 to 1650 the number of 
great writers was above the average, while in that between 
1725 and 1750 it was considerably below. From 1700 to 
1750 England and Germany furnish about an equal number 
of great names, Spain being lowest in the list. Between 
1750 and 1800 Germany stands first, England second, and 
Italy last. There seems little doubt that of the world’s great 
literati born in the first half of the nineteenth century a much 
larger number used the English language than any other 
language. 

A study of the genealogy of the literary men and women 
of an entire nation is beset with great difficulties. The first 
is that, for the earlier periods especially, biographies are sel- 
dom sufficiently full. Sometimes a remarkable man has had 
among his direct ancestors one or more persons of merit of 
whom little or nothing is known. Then again the reflex 
influence of a distinguished man upon his ancestors obscures 
the vision of posterity and makes the real facts hard to as- 
certain. 

It is unquestionable that mental traits, like physical char- 
acteristics, are inherited. We often read the remark that 
the different members of the Bourbon family not only bore 
amore or less striking resemblance to each other, but neither 
learned anything nor forgot anything. This, however, is 
quite different from predicating the inheritance of intellec- 
tual pre-eminence in general. It needs to be kept constantly 
in mind that all men fall heir to a good deal besides those 
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qualities that are personal to their progenitors. This is 
what we have designated by the comprehensive term envi- 
ronment, or milieu. A study of French statistics, so far as 
they bear on this point, strikingly shows this fact. Of the 
cases investigated by Professor Odin, twenty-four per cent. 
of France’s distinguished men and forty per cent. of its cele- 
brated women were descended from the nobility; thirty and 
twenty-four per cent., respectively, of both sexes were born 
of the office-holding class; twenty-three and sixteen per cent. 
sprang from parents who were engaged in the liberal profes- 
sions, while for the bourgeoisie the figures are twelve and 
ten per cent., and for laborers ten and eight per cent., re- 
spectively. 

A striking fact made prominent by these figures is the 
subordinate part played by systematic education. Until the 
present generation the education of young women in France 
would now be considered very defective. At any rate, the 
advantages afforded them in this respect were much inferior 
to those provided for boys. Nevertheless, a comparatively 
large number of women have made a permanent impression 
upon literature. This is true not only of France, but of some 
other European countries. Not merely genius, but even a 
high order of talent educates itself. Just as all animals find 
in their habitat the things needed for their nourishment, 
selecting the nutritious and rejecting the baneful, so a great 
mind instinctively finds its mental pabulum in whatever cir- 
cumstances it may be placed. The cases of Shakespeare and 
Burns will have at once occurred to the reader; but there are 
many others. It is very doubtful whether a system of edu- 
cation that affords equal opportunities for both sexes will 
materially increase the proportion of the lower classes as con- 
tributors to a national literature. Such a system undoubt- 
edly makes broader and solider the foundation of national 
prosperity, but it can do nothing for genuine talent. 

The importance of environment is further confirmed by 
the birthplace of noted French littérateurs. Out of 5,233 
such men, 1,229 were born in Paris, 2,664 in other large 
cities, 1,265 in other localities, and 93 in country-seats. Of 
women the proportion falling to cities is much larger, rising 
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as high as eighty-four per cent. of the entire number, while 
about one-half were natives of the capital. The testimony 
of these figures bearing upon the predominating influence 
of what are called the “centres of civilization” is further 
corroborated by similar data taken from other countries. Of 
fifty-five eminent Italian literati, twenty-three were born in 
large cities, and most of the remainder in small municipali- 
ties, though, strange to say, not one had Rome as his birth- 
place. Of the fifty Spaniards who are generally regarded 
as holding the highest rank in the literature of Spain, sixteen 
were born in Madrid, and a large proportion of the remainder 
in cities of the first rank, several of which contain universi- 
ties. The coryphe: of German literature seem at first sight 
to make an exception to the conclusions that naturally spring 
from the above-stated facts. The great writers are quite 
evenly distributed over what now constitutes the empire and 
Switzerland. Three large cities are the birthplace of three 
great writers each; two, of two each, while the rest have pro- 
duced but one each. This calculation embraces about thirty 
who stand confessedly at the head; yet if we increase the 
number the results are not widely different. Here again the 
importance of the environment is strikingly made prominent. 
During the last five centuries Germany has had a large num- 
ber of capitals, many of which the reigning monarch tried 
with more or less success to make centres of art and litera- 
ture. 

It is also shown by statistics that the occupation of the 
parents, especially of the father, has exercised an important 
influence on the career of the sons. The nobility, the office- 
holding class, and the liberal professions in no country of 
Europe form so much as a tenth part of the population. Yet 
from this small minority seventy-eight per cent. of the pri- 
mates of Italian and German literature, eighty per cent. of 
Spanish and sixty-nine per cent. of English were descended. 

If we examine the nativity of French writers according 
to their geographical distribution, including as before the 
adjoining territory in which French is the native speech, we 
find that northern and eastern parts have been most prolific. 

5 
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Taking France by provinces, Ile de France leads the list, 
with 1,572 names out of a total of 5,617. Next in order 
comes Normandy, with 413 names. The adjacent districts 
of Picardy and Artois furnish 373. Provence gives us a 
register of 295 names; Lorraine, 240; Toraine, Anjou and 
Maine, 207. All others fall below 200. Except in a general 
way, it cannot be known what relation these figures 
bear to the total population, as no census of France was 
taken until comparatively recent times. If we make an es- 
timate on the present basis of inhabitants the relation of 
the districts will be somewhat changed. Ile de France 
will still stand at the head, but the second place will be taken 
by French Switzerland, the third by Provence, and the fourth 
by Orléannais. Another interesting fact made plain by Pro- 
fessor Odin’s figures is that, if French territory as a whole 
had shown the same fecundity as Paris, there would have been 
nearly 54,000 great writers instead of less than 6,000; or if 
the same region had been as fertile as the other large cities 
there would have been 22,000. Or, again, if French pro- 
ductivity had been regulated by the smaller places, there 
would have been but 1,522; that is, a trifle more than one- 
fourth of the actual number. That literature in France is 
not only essentially an artificial product is thus made per- 
fectly plain, but the same general fact is true, in perhaps even 
a larger degree, of Spain and Italy. 

Yet this is not all. Not every great city has given birth 
to an equal number of writers of merit in proportion to its 
population. Lyons, for example, is the birthplace of a com- 
paratively small number of distinguished authors; Geneva, 
on the other hand, of an unusually large number. The same 
statement appears to be true of Liverpool as compared with 
several much smaller cities in England. This difference in 
productivity is in all probability due to the fact that the in- 
terests of commerce and trade have largely absorbed the 
energies of the citizens, an inference that is supported by a 
similar condition of affairs in other parts of the world. The 
religious environment has, therefore, not always a prepon- 
derating influence. On the other hand, when all other con- 
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ditions are virtually alike, and the creeds professed by the 
people, unlike, we are safe in attributing difference in pro- 
ductivity largely to this cause. It is well known that among 
French writers in all departments Geneva has produced a 
much larger proportion than would be expected from the 
number of its inhabitants. For more than four centuries it 
has been a Protestant city, while the rest of French territory 
has for the most part been Roman Catholic. It is worthy 
of remark, too, that in Germany, including by this designa- 
tion its territory linguistically and not politically, the Catho- 
lic portions of Bavaria and Austria have given birth to a 
relatively small number of persons who are entitled to the 
highest rank in letters. We have already seen that in the 
production of men of science the religion of a country seems 
to play an important part. We are justified in drawing the 
same inference in regard to literature. That French Catholi- 
cism has had a weaker conservative influence than any other 
in Europe will be plain to those who examine its character. 

From the data already cited and from other data that 
might be given, it is evident that European literature is in 
but a limited sense a national product. It is almost entirely 
an artificial creation, in which the bulk of the population has 
taken no part and had no interest. It was born and brought 
to maturity in the salons of the nobles and in the houses of 
the rich or the well-to-do. It is essentially the outgrowth 
of civilization, and of a civilization that bears the impress of 
the ruling class. When now and then a person of excep- 
tional psychical powers has been born in the lower stratum of 
society, it has early become the chief object of his ambition 
to identify himself socially with those who stand at the top. 
He did not therefore modify materially the environment in 
which his first years were passed. 

May we not infer from these studies that social progress 
is to a large extent dependent upon human volition? While 
it can rarely be said of an individual that he has his destiny 
in his own hands, it may be said of the larger aggregates of 
men, as they are bound together in states, that they them- 
selves are chiefly responsible for their own welfare. For 
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every country in which there is an enlightened public opinion 
we may safely predict continual social amelioration. This 
movement is in small danger of serious interruption except 
from extraterritorial interference. Even the literature of a 
country is largely called into existence by a public opinion 
which its promoters do the most to create and shape. 





CURIOSITIES OF BLACKSTONE’S 
COMMENTARIES' 


By ALBERT R. Stuart, M.A., LL.B. 


kee paper is not intended for the exclusive perusal of 

those following the profession of the law. In it have 
been gathered together, in a necessarily disconnected and 
somewhat disjointed manner, some of the most striking pas- 
sages of Sir William Blackstone’s work. These passages 
have been selected with a view to glean out of the pages of 
his work many curious and antiquated laws, customs and 
punishments. 

Law is a growth, and as many beautiful isles of the sea 
are built upon the dead bodies of coral insects, so the law 
has come to its present state of perfection by gradually rising 
step by step on the dead bodies of ancient customs and stat- 
utes. We cannot understand our present laws without an 
acquaintance with those of the past. We cannot fully appre- 
ciate our present liberty without comparing it with that of 
our ancestors. Therefore, as the outgoing sailor marks his 
progress by the receding objects on the shore, let us compute 
our progress by glancing for a moment at the fading land- 
marks of the law. 

Although Blackstone says that the study of some parts 
of the law have “become a matter more of curiosity than of 
use,” yet he says: “And though, in the course of our observa- 
tions in this and many other parts of the present book, we 
may have occasion to search pretty highly into the antiqui- 
ties of our English jurisprudence, yet surely no industrious 
student will imagine his time misemployed, when he is led to 

1AutHor’s Notg.—The writer has used George Sharswood’s excellent edition of 
Blackstone, has attempted to translate literally a few technical phrases, and has been 


obliged to abridge and change his quotations from Blackstone for the sake of brevity, often 
sacrificing the style but in no place altering the thought of the author. 


Epttor’s Note.—The paper being mostly composed of quotations, judiciously selected, 
has been printed in one uniform type. 
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consider that the obsolete doctrines of our laws are fre- 
quently the foundation upon which what remains is erected; 
and that it is impracticable to comprehend many rules of the 
modern law, in a scholar-like, scientifical manner, without 
having recourse to the antient. Nor will these researches be 
altogether void of rational entertainment as well as use, as 
in viewing the majestic ruins of Rome or Athens, of Balbec 
or Palmyra, it administers both pleasure and instruction to 
compare them with the draughts of the same edifices in their 
pristine proportion and splendour.” 

In Blackstone’s early days there were, properly speak- 
ing, no law schools, and no text-books worth speaking of to 
aid the law student. The common law was not taught at all 
at the English universities, and none but trained lawyers 
had even a rudimentary knowledge of the law. Those wish- 
ing to enter the profession took apartments at the “Inns of 
Court,” a part of London where all the lawyers and law 
offices were situated. What was done here is described by 
Blackstone thus: 

“We may appeal to the experience of every sensible 
lawyer, whether anything can be more hazardous or discour- 
aging than the usual entrance on the study of the law. A 
raw and inexperienced youth, in the most dangerous season 
of life, is transplanted on a sudden into the midst of ailiure- 
ments to pleasure, without any restraint or check but what 
his own prudence can suggest; with no public direction in 
what course to pursue his inquiries, no private assistance to 
remove the distress and difficulties which will always em- 
barrass a beginner. In this situation he is expected to se- 
quester himself from the world, and, by a tedious, lonely 
process, to extract the theory of law from a mass of undi- 
gested learning; or else, by an assiduous attendance on the 
courts, to pick up theory and practice together, sufficient to 
qualify him for the ordinary run of business. How little, 
therefore, is it to be wondered at that we hear of so frequent 
miscarriages; that so many gentlemen of bright imagina- 
tions grow weary of so unpromising a search, and addict 
themselves wholly to amusements or other less innocent 
pursuits; and that so many persons of moderate capacity 
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confuse themselves at first setting out and continue ever dark 
and puzzled during the remainder of their lives.” 

Blackstone had felt greatly the need of an elementary 
work on the laws of England; he regretted that those laws 
should not be taught at the great universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge, and considered that every English gentleman 
should have at least a rudimentary knowledge of the laws of 
his country. He says: “The Roman pandects will furnish 
us with a piece of history not inapplicable to our present pur- 
pose. Servius Sulpicius, a gentleman of the patrician order, 
and a celebrated orator, had occasion to take the opinion of 
Quintus Mutius Scevola, the then oracle of the Roman law, 
but for want of some knowledge in that science, could not so 
much as understand even the technical terms which his friend 
was obliged to make use of. Upon which Mutius Sczvola 
could not forbear to upbraid him with this memorable re- 
proof, ‘that it was a shame for a patrician, a nobleman and an 
orator of causes to be ignorant of that law in which he was so 
peculiarly concerned.’ This reproach made so deep an im- 
pression on Sulpicius that he immediately applied himself 
to the study of the law, where he arrived to that proficiency 
that he left behind him about an hundred and four-score vol- 
umes of his own compiling upon the subject, and became, in 
the opinion of Cicero, a much more complete lawyer than 
even Mutius Scevola himself. 

“I would not be thought to recommend to our English 
nobility and gentry to become as great lawyers as Sulpicius, 
though he, together with this character, sustained likewise 
that of an excellent orator, a firm patriot, and a wise, inde- 
fatigable senator; but the inference which arises from the 
story is this, that ignorance of the law of the land hath ever 
been esteemed dishonorable in those who are intrusted by 
their country to maintain, to administer and to amend them.” 

Blackstone went to work to remedy these evils, and in the 
year 1750 began to write a series of lectures, which in the 
year 1753 he delivered at Oxford with marked success. 
These lectures, amended and improved, constitute his famous 
work, Commentaries on the Laws of England. 
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How well Blackstone accomplished his purpose can be 
easily seen from the following criticisms taken from the intro- 
duction of Mr. Sharswood’s edition of Blackstone. He says: 
“The young student, whose career we are to sketch, little 
thought that, in the design of Providence, he was the engi- 
neer to make a new road through this wild and almost im- 
passable country, and that he would do so with so much skill 
and judgment, and at the same time adorn its sides and en- 
virons with so green and rich a landscape as to convert the 
journey from a wearisome toil to an attractive pleasure.” 

Again, in speaking of the fame of the old English law 
writers, he says: “There is one English legal writer whose 
fortune in this respect is peculiar. He produced an elemen- 
tary work, written with so much system and accuracy, and in 
style and language so pure and elegant, that it not only at 
once assumed and has ever since maintained the place of First 
Institute of legal education to all who make the common law 
of England their special study, but became a book of instruc- 
tion and interest to scholars and gentlemen of all pursuits, 
which has been for that reason translated into many other 
tongues. That lawyer was Sir William Blackstone.” 

Lord Avonmore has said: “He it was who first gave to 
the law the air of a science. He found it a skeleton and 
clothed it with life, color and complexion; he embraced the 
cold statue, and by his touch it grew into youth, health and 
beauty.” 

With these introductory remarks, we now proceed with 
our quotations from Blackstone, one of the most interesting 
of which relates to the old doctrine of deodands. He says: 
“By deodand is meant whatever personal chattel is the imme- 
diate occasion of the death of any reasonable creature—which 
is forfeited to the king to be applied to pious uses, and dis- 
tributed in alms by his high almoner; though formerly des- 
tined to a more superstitious purpose. It seems to have been 
originally designed, in the blind days of popery, as an expia- 
tion for the souls of such as were snatched away by sudden 
death; and for that purpose ought properly to have been 
given to the holy church: in the same manner as the apparel 
of a stranger, who was found dead, was applied to purchase 
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masses for the good of his soul. “And this may account for 
that rule of law, that no deodand is due where an infant under 
the age of discretion is killed by a fall from a cart, or horse, 
or the like, not being in motion; whereas, if an adult person 
falls from thence and is killed, the thing is certainly forfeited. 
For the reason given by Sir Matthew Hale seems to be very 
inadequate, viz: because an infant is not able to take care 
of himself; for why should the owner save his forfeiture, on 
account of the imbecility of the child, which ought rather to 
have made him more cautious to prevent any accident or 
mischief? The true ground of this rule seems rather to have 
been, that the child, by reason of its want of discretion, was 
presumed incapable of actual sin, and therefore needed no 
deodand to purchase propitiary masses; but every adult, who 
died in actual sin, stood in need of such atonement, according 
to the humane superstition of the English law. 

“Thus stands the law if a person be killed by a fall from a 
thing standing still. But if a horse, or ox, or other animal, 
of his own motion, kill as well an infant as an adult, or if a 
cart runs over him, they shall in either case be forfeited as 
deodands; which is grounded upon this additional reason, 
that such misfortunes are in part owing to the negligence of 
the owner, and therefore he is properly punished by such 
forfeiture. A like punishment is in like cases inflicted by the 
Mosaical law, ‘if an ox gore a man that he die, the ox shall be 
stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten.’ And, among the 
Athenians, whatever was the cause of a man’s death, by 
falling upon him was exterminated or cast out of the domin- 
ions of the republic. Where a thing not in motion is the occa- 
sion of a man’s death, that part only which is the immediate 
cause is forfeited; as, if a man be climbing up the wheel of a 
cart, and is killed by falling from it, the wheel alone is a 
deodand; but whenever the thing is in motion, not only that 
part which runs over the body (as the wheel, which runs over 
the body), but all things which move with it and help to make 
the wound more dangerous (as the cart and loading, which 
increase the pressure of the wheel), are forfeited. It matters 
not whether the owner were concerned in the killing or not; 
for, if a man kills another with my sword, the sword is forfeited 
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as an accursed thing. And therefore in all indictments for 
homicide, the instrument of death and the value are presented 
and found by the grand jury that the king or his guarantee 
may claim the deodand; for it is no deodand unless it be pre- 
sented as such by a jury of twelve men. No deodands are 
due for accidents happening upon the high seas, that being 
out of the jurisdiction of the common law; but if a man falls 
from a boat or ship in fresh water, and is drowned it hath been 
said, that the vessel and cargo are in strictness of law a deo- 
dand. But juries have of late very frequently taken upon 
themselves to mitigate these forfeitures, by finding only some 
trifling thing, or part of an entire thing, to have been the 
occasion of death. And in such cases, although the finding 
by the jury be hardly warranted by law, the court of king’s 
bench hath generally refused to interfere on behalf of the 
lord of the franchise, to assist so inequitable a claim.” 

The three following methods of trial (by ordeal, wager of 
battle and wager of law) are extremely interesting. And 
first as to trial by ordeal, Blackstone says: “Fire ordeal was 
performed either by taking up in the hand, unhurt, a piece of 
red-hot iron of one, two, or three pounds weight; or else by 
walking barefoot, and blindfold, over nine red-hot plough- 
shares laid lengthwise at unequal distances; and if the party 
escaped being burnt he was adjudged innocent; but if it hap- 
pened otherwise, as without collusion it usually did, he was 
condemned as guilty. Water ordeal was performed either by 
plunging the bare arm up to the elbow in boiling water, and 
escaping unhurt thereby, or by casting the person suspected 
into a river or pond of cold water, and if he floated therein 
without any action of swimming, it was deemed an evidence 
of his guilt, but if he sunk he was acquitted. And, indeed, 
this purgative by ordeal seems to have been very antient and 
very universal in those times of superstitious barbarity. It 
was known to the antient Greeks: for, in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, a person, suspected by Creton of a misdemeanor, 
declares himself ready ‘to handle hot iron and to walk over 
fire,’ in order to manifest his innocence, which, the scholiast 
tells us, was then a very usual purgative. And Grotius gives 
us many instances of water ordeal in Bithynia, Sardinia, and 
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other places. There is also a very peculiar species of water 
ordeal said to prevail among the Indians on the coast of 
Malabar, where a person accused of any enormous crime is 
obliged to swim over a large river abounding with crocodiles, 
and if he escapes unhurt he is reputed innocent. As, in Siam, 
besides the usual methods of fire and water ordeal, both 
parties are sometimes exposed to the fury of a tiger let loose 
for that purpose, and if the beast spare either, that person is 
accounted innocent; if neither, both are held to be guilty; 
but if he spares both, the trial is incomplete, and they pro- 
ceed to a more certain criterion. 

“One cannot but be astonished at the folly and impiety of 
pronouncing a man guilty unless he was cleared by a miracle, 
and of expecting that all the powers of nature should be sus- 
pended by an immediate interposition of Providence to save 
the innocent whenever it was presumptuously required.” 

Trial by wager of battle, introduced by William the Con- 
queror, “seems to have owed its original to the military spirit 
of our ancestors, joined to a superstitious frame of mind; it 
being in the nature of an appeal to Providence under an 
apprehension and hope (however unwarrantable and pre- 
sumptuous) that heaven would give the victory to him who 
had the right.” 

It was used in certain suits for real estate because of the 
difficulty in the matter of decision and on account of the loss 
of witnesses. “But the most curious reason of all is given in 
the mirror, that it is allowable upon warrant of the combat 
between David for the people of Israel, of the one party, and 
Goliath for the Philistines, of the other party: a reason which 
Pope Nicholas I. very seriously decides to be inconclusive.” 

The last trials took place in 1630 and 1631; also one took 
place in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, however, “not without great 
perturbation of those learned in the law,” saith Sir Henry 
Spelman. 

Wager of battle is as follows: 

“When the tenant in a writ of right pleads the general 
issue, viz: that he hath more right to hold them than the 
demandant hath to recover, and offers to prove it by the body 
of his champion, which tender is accepted by the demandant; 
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the tenant in the first place must produce his champion, who 
by throwing down his glove as a gage, or pledge, thus wages 
or stipulates battle with the champion of the demandant; 
who by taking up the gage, or glove, stipulates on his part 
to accept the challenge. The reason why it is waged by 
champions and not by the parties themselves in civil actions 
is, because if any party to the suit dies, the suit must abate 
or be at an end for the present, and therefore no judgment 
would be given for the lands in question if either of the par- 
ties were slain in battle; and also that no person might claim 
an exemption from this trial, as was allowed in criminal cases 
where the battle was waged in person. 

“A piece of ground is then in due time set out of sixty feet 
square, enclosed with lists, and on one side a court erected 
for the judges of the court of common pleas, who attend 
there in their scarlet robes; and also a bar is prepared for the 
learned serjeants-at-law. When the court sits, which ought 
to be by sunrising, proclamation is made for the parties and 
their champions, who are introduced by two knights and 
are dressed in a coat of armour, with red sandals, bare-legged 
from the knee downwards, bareheaded and with bare arms to 
the elbows. The weapons allowed them are only batons or 
staves of an ell long, and a four-cornered leathern target; 
so that death very seldom ensued this civil combat. * * * 
When the champions thus armed with batons arrive within 
the lists or place of combat, the champion of the tenant then 
takes his adversary by the hand and makes oath that the 
tenements in dispute are not the right of the demandant; and 
the champion of the demandant then, taking the other by the 
hand, swears in the same manner that they are; so that each 
champion is, or ought to be, thoroughly persuaded of the 
truth of the cause he fights for. Next, an oath against sor- 
cery and enchantment is to be taken by both of the cham- 
pions, in this or similar form: ‘Hear this, ye witnesses, that 
I have this day neither eat, drank, nor have upon me, neither 
bone, stone, ne grass, nor any enchantment, sorcery or 
witchcraft, whereby the law of God may be abased or the law 
of the devil exalted. So help me God and the saints.’ 
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“The battle is thus begun, and the combatants are bound 
to fight till the stars appear in the evening; and if the cham- 
pion of the tenant can defend himself till the stars appear, 
the tenant shall prevail in his cause; for it is sufficient for him 
to maintain his ground and make it a drawn battle, he being 
already in possession; but if victory declares itself for either 
party, for him is judgment finally given. This victory may 
arise from the death of either of the champions, which, in- 
deed, hath rarely happened; the whole ceremony, to say the 
truth, bearing a near resemblance to certain rude athletic 
diversions which are probably derived from this original. 
Or, victory is obtained if either champion proves recreant, 
that is, yields, and pronounces the horrible word of craven, 
a word of disgrace and obloquy rather than of any determi- 
nate meaning. But a horrible word it is to the vanquished 
champion, since, as a punishment to him for forfeiting the land 
of his principal by pronouncing that shameful word, he is 
condemned as a recreant amiltere liberam legem, that is, to 
become infamous, and not to be counted liber et legalis homo 
(a free and lawful man); being supposed by the event to be 
forsworn, and therefore never to be put upon a jury or ad- 
mitted as a witness in any cause.” 

On the subject of wager of law Blackstone says: 

“A sixth species of trial is by wager of law, as the other is 
called wager of battle, because, as in the former case, the de- 
fendant gave a pledge, or gage, to try the cause by battle; so 
here he was to put in sureties that at such a day he will make 
his law, that is, take the benefit which the law has allowed 
him. For our ancestors considered that there were many 
cases where an innocent man of good credit might be over- 
borne by a multitude of false witnesses, and therefore estab- 
lished this species of trial, by the oath of the defendant him- 
self; for if he will absolutely swear himself not changeable, 
and appears to be a person of good reputation, he shall go 
free and forever acquitted of the debt or other cause of action. 

“This method of trial is not only to be found in the codes 
of almost all the northern nations that broke in upon the 
Roman Empire and established petty kingdoms upon its 
ruins; but its original may also be traced as far back as the 
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Mosaical law. ‘If a man deliver unto his neighbour an ass, 
or an ox, or a sheep, or any beast, to keep; and it die, or be 
hurt, or driven away, no man seeing it; then shall an oath of 
the Lord be between them both, that he hath not put his hand 
unto his neighbour’s goods; and the owner of it shall accept 
thereof, and he shall not make it good.’ 

“The manner of waging and making law is this. He that 
has waged or given security, to make his law, brings with him 
into court eleven of his neighbours—a custom which we find 
particularly described so early as in the league between Alfred 
and Guthrun the Dane; for by the old Saxon constitution 
every man’s credit in courts of law depended upon the opin- 
ion which his neighbours had of his veracity. The defendant 
standing at the end of the bar, is admonished by the judges 
of the nature and danger of a false oath. And if he still per- 
sists, he is to repeat this or the like oath: ‘Hear this, ye jus- 
tices, that I do not owe unto Richard Jones the sum of ten 
pounds, nor any penny thereof, in manner and form as the 
said Richard hath declared against me. So help me God.’ 
And thereupon his eleven neighbours or compurgators, shall 
avow upon their oaths that they believe in their consciences 
that he saith the truth; so that himself must be sworn upon 
his truthfulness and the eleven upon their faith. 

“But at length it was considered that (even under all its 
restrictions) it threw too great a temptation in the way of 
indigent and profligate men, and therefore by degrees new 
remedies of action were introduced, wherein no defendant is 
at liberty to wage his law.” 

Who after reading of these methods of trial can help 
agreeing with the following remark of Mr. Blackstone made 
in a different connection: 

“And here I cannot but again admire the wisdom of suf- 
fering time to bring to perfection new remedies, more easy 
and beneficial to the subject, which by degrees, from the ex- 
perience and approbation of the people, supersede the neces- 
sity or desire of using or continuing the old.” 

While the law of England had laws against forestalling 
regrating, and engrossing, that is, against methods of arbi- 
trarily forcing up the price of products, by buying and sell- 
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ing them in the same market, and by cornering them, laws 
applicable to a certain extent even to the trusts of to-day, 
yet one cannot imagine worse monopolies than the following, 
enforced by law. Blackstone says: “There are also other 
services due by antient custom and prescription only. Such 
is that of doing suit to another’s mill: where the persons 
resident in a particular place, by usage time out of mind have 
been accustomed to grind their corn at a certain mill; and 
afterwards any of them go to another mill, and withdraw 
their suits from the antient mill. This is not only a damage, 
but an injury, to the owner; because this prescription might 
have a very reasonable foundation; viz: upon the erection of 
such mill by the ancestors of the owner for the convenience 
of the inhabitants, on condition that, when erected, they 
should all grind their corn there only. And for this injury 
the owner shall have a writ commanding the defendant to do 
his suit at that mill ‘where he ought and is accustomed to do 
it,, or to show good cause to the contrary; in which action 
the validity of the prescription may be tried, and if it be found 
for the owner, he shall recover damages against the defend- 
ant. In like manner, and for like reasons, the register will 
inform us that a man may have writs commanding certain 
persons to do suit at his public bake-house, or at his kiln or 
malt-house; when a person’s ancestors have erected a con- 
venience of that sort for the benefit of the neighbourhood, 
upon an agreement (proved by immemorial custom) that all 
the inhabitants should use and resort to it when erected.” 
Land in ancient times was not conveyed by a duly re- 
corded deed, but by open and notorious symbolical delivery, 
called livery of seisin, in order that the neighborhood might 
know who possessed the same. Livery of seisin took place 
in the following manner: “The feoffor, lessor, or his attor- 
ney, together with the feoffee, lessee, or his attorney, came to 
the land, or to the house, and there, in the presence of wit- 
nesses, declared the contents of the feoffment or lease on 
which livery is to be made. And then the feoffor, if it be of 
land, doth deliver to the feoffee, all other persons being out 
of the ground, a clod or turf, or a twig or bough there grow- 
ing, with words to this effect: ‘I deliver these to you in the 
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name of seisin of all the lands and tenements contained in this 
deed.’ But if it be a house, the feoffor must take the ring or 
latch of the door, the house being quite empty, and deliver it 
to the feoffee in the same form; and then the feoffee must 
enter alone, or shut to the door, and then open it and let in the 
others. 

“Yet,” Blackstone says in another place, “the corporal 
tradition of lands being sometimes inconvenient, a symbolical 
delivery of possession was in many cases antiently allowed, 
by transferring something near at hand, in the presence of 
credible witnesses, which by agreement should serve to repre- 
sent the very thing designed to be conveyed; and an occu- 
pancy of this sign or symbol was permitted as an equivalent 
to occupancy of the land itself. Among the Jews we find the 
evidence of a former time in Israel, ‘concerning redeeming 
and concerning changing, for to confirm all things; a man 
plucked off his shoe and gave it to his neighbour; and this was 
a testimony in Israel.’ Among the antient Goths and Swedes 
contracts for the sale of lands were made in the presence of 
witnesses who extended the cloak of the buyer while the 
seller cast a clod of the land upon it, in order to give posses- 
sion; and a staff or wand was also delivered from the vendor 
to the vendee, which passed through the hands of the wit- 
nesses. With our Saxon ancestors the delivery of a turi was 
a necessary solemnity to establish the conveyance of lands. 
And to this day the conveyance of our copyhold estates is 
usually made from the vendor to the lord or his steward by 
delivery of a rod or verge, and then from the lord to the 
purchaser by redelivery of the same, in the presence of a jury 
of tenants.” 

The following is a good example of Blackstone’s exhaus- 
tive method of treating disputed points. He says: “The 
lowest, and at the same time the most expeditious, court of 
justice known to the law of England is the court of piepoudre, 
court of dusty feet, so-called from the dusty feet of the suitors, 
or, according to Sir Edward Coke, because justice is there 
done as speedily as dust can fall from the foot; upon the same 
principle that justice among the Jews was administered in the 
gate of the city, that the proceedings might be more speedy 
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as well as public. But the etymology given us by a learned 
modern writer is much more ingenious and satisfactory, it 
being derived, according to him, from pied puldreaux (a ped- 
dler, in old French), and therefore signifying the court of 
such petty chapmen as resorted to fairs and markets. It isa 
court of record incident to every fair and market.” 

Another interesting court is thus described: “The court 
of regard, or survey of dogs, is to be holden every third year 
for the lawing or expeditation of mastiffs, which is done by 
cutting off the claws and ball (or pelote) of the forefeet, to 
prevent them from running after deer. No other dogs but 
mastiffs are to be thus lawed or expeditated, for none others 
were permitted to be kept within the precincts of the forests, 
it being supposed that the keeping of these, and these only, 
was necessary for the defense of a man’s house.” 

From the following it will be seen that Blackstone’s “fore- 
sight was not as good as his hindsight.” Formerly the record 
and all the pleadings of a cause were written in a barbarous 
dialect called law-Latin, which has long since become obso- 
lete. Blackstone says: “The truth is, what is generally de- 
nominated law-Latin is a mere technical language, calculated 
for eternal duration, and easy to be apprehended both in pres- 
ent and future times; and on those accounts best suited to 
preserve those memorials which are intended for perpetual 
rules of action. The rude pyramids of Egypt have endured 
from the earliest ages, while the more modern and more ele- 
gant structures of Attica, Rome and Palmyra have sunk be- 
neath the stroke of time. 

“As to the objection of locking up the law in a strange 
and unknown tongue, that is of little weight with regard to 
records, which few have occasion to read, but such as do, or 
ought to, understand the rudiments of Latin. And, besides, 
it may be observed of the law-Latin, as the very ingenious 
Sir John Davis observes of the law-French, ‘that it is so very 
easy to be learned, that the meanest wit that ever came to the 
study of the law doth come to understand it almost perfectly 
in ten days without a reader.’ 

“It is true, indeed, that the many terms of art, with which 
the law abounds, are sufficiently harsh when Latinized (yet 

6 
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not more so than those of any other sciences), and may, as 
Mr. Selden observes, give offense ‘to some grammarians of 
squeamish stomachs, who would rather choose to live in 
ignorance of things the most useful and important, than to 
have their delicate ears wounded by the use of a word un- 
known to Cicero, Sallust, and the other writers of the Au- 
gustan age.’ ”’ 

Law-Latin was abolished by Cromwell, restored by 
Charles II. and again abolished in 1730 by George II. Of 
this latter statute Blackstone says: “This provision was made, 
according to the preamble of the statute, that the common 
people might have knowledge and understanding of what 
was alleged or done for and against them in the process and 
the pleadings, the judgment and entries, in a cause. Which 
purpose has, I fear, not been answered; being apt to suspect, 
the people are now, after many years’ experience, altogether 
as ignorant in matters of law as before.” 

Blackstone then bewails the lack of learning, extra ex- 
pense, and inability to translate technical words and phrases. 
Again he says: “What is said of the alteration of language 
by the statute of George II. will hold equally strong with 
respect to the prohibition of using the antient immutable 
court-hand in writing the records or other legal proceedings, 
whereby the reading of any record that is fifty years old is 
now become the object of science, and calls for the help of 
an antiquarian.” 

The following extracts are also entertaining: “A lunatic, 
or non compos mentis,” says he, “is one who hath had under- 
standing, but by disease, grief, or other accident, hath lost 
the use of his reason. A lunatic is indeed properly one that 
hath lucid intervals, sometimes enjoying his senses, and some- 
times not, and that frequently depending upon the changes 
of the moon.” He further states that to prevent sinister 
practices the care of lunatics should not be entrusted to the 
next heir, “it being to his interest that he should die.” 

In speaking of the “rotten boroughs” of his time, which 
sent members to Parliament, we find out the salary of the 
politicians of his day. He says: “But the misfortune is that 
the deserted boroughs continued to be summoned, as well 
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as those to whom their trade and inhabitants were trans- 
ferred; except a few which petitioned to be eased of the ex- 
pense, then usual, of maintaining their members, four shil- 
lings a day being allowed for a knight of the shire, and two 
shillings for a citizen or burgess, which was the rate of wages 
established in the reign of Edward III.” 

In another place he says: “The first instance that occurs 
of election bribery was so early as 13 Elizabeth, when one 
Thomas Longe (being a simple man and of small capacity to 
serve in Parliament) acknowledged that he had given the re- 
turning officer and others of the borough for which he was 
chosen four pounds to be returned member, and was for 
that premium elected. But for this offence the borough was 
amerced, the member was removed, and the officer fined and 
imprisoned. But as this practice hath since taken much 
deeper and more universal root, it hath occasioned the mak- 
ing of those wholesome statutes, to complete the efficacy of 
which there is nothing wanting but resolution, and integrity 
to put them in strict execution.” We can see from the above 
that the political parties even of those days “had troubles of 
their own.” 

I fail to catch the logic of Blackstone’s reasoning in the 
following. Hesays: “Thus the statute of King Edward IV., 
which forbade the fine gentlemen of those times (under the 
degree of a lord) to wear pikes on their shoes or boots of 
more than two inches in length, was a law that savored of 
oppression, because, however ridiculous the fashion then in 
use might appear, the restraining it by pecuniary penalties 
would serve no purpose of common utility. But the statute 
of King Charles II., which prescribes a thing seemingly in- 
different (a dress for the dead, who are all ordered to be 
buried in woollen), is a law consistent with public liberty, for 
it encourages the staple trade, on which in great measure 
depends the universal good of the nation.” 

The following may interest gold and silver men alike. 
Blackstone says: “With regard to the money of the realm, 
Sir Edward Coke lays it down that the money of England 
must either be gold or silver; and none other was ever issued 
by the royal authority till 1672, when copper farthings and 
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halfpence were coined by King Charles II., and ordered by 
proclamation to be current in all payments under the value 
of sixpence, and not otherwise. And, as to the silver coin, 
it is enacted by statute 14 George III. that no tender of pay- 
ment in silver money, exceeding twenty-five pounds at one 
time, shall be a sufficient tender in law for more than its 
value by weight, at the ratio of 5s. and 2d. [about $1.29] an 
ounce.” 

And in order to supply the king with material for coin- 
ing money, the king anciently owned all the gold and silver 
mines that were found, called “royal mines,” but later if gold 
or silver was found in a copper or other mine, the owner of 
the mine was paid for such gold or silver the value of a like 
weight of the gross metal. 

The following is a most interesting incident in English 
history: “In respect to civil suits, all the foreign jurists 
agree that neither an ambassador, or any of his train, can be 
prosecuted for any debt or contract in the courts of that 
kingdom wherein he is sent to reside. An ambassador of 
Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy, was arrested for a debt, 
which he paid and then made complaint to the queen. The 
persons concerned in the arrest were themselves arrested and 
prosecuted. The Czar resented this affront highly, and de- 
manded that the Sheriff of Middlesex and all others con- 
cerned in the arrest should be punished with instant death. 
But the queen, to the amazement of that despotic court, 
directed her secretary to inform him ‘that she could inflict no 
punishments upon any, the meanest, of her subjects, unless 
warranted by the law of the land; and therefore was per- 
suaded that he would not insist upon impossibilities.’ To 
satisfy, however, the clamours of the foreign ministers (who 
made it a common cause), as well as to appease the wrath of 
Peter, a bill was brought into Parliament, and afterwards 
passed into a law, to prevent and punish such outrageous 
insolence for the future. And with a copy of this act ele- 
gantly engrossed and illuminated, accompanied by a letter 
from the queen, an ambassador extraordinary was commis- 
sioned to appear at Moscow, who declared ‘that though her 
majesty would not inflict such a punishment as was required, 
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because of the defect in that particular of the former estab- 
lished institutions of her kingdom, yet, with the unanimous 
consent of the Parliament, she had caused a new act to be 
passed, to serve as a law for the future.’ This humiliating 
step was accepted as a full satisfaction by the Czar, and the 
offenders, at his request, were discharged from all further 
prosecution.” 

The following extracts show where the queen’s pin 
money was forthcoming. Blackstone says: “It is frequent 
in the domesday book [which was a book first made by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, containing a list of the lands of England 
with their appropriate taxes], after specifying the rent due 
to the crown, to add likewise the quantity of gold and 
other renders reserved to the queen. These were frequently 
appropriated to particular purposes, to buy wool for her 
majesty’s use, to purchase oil for her lamps, or to furnish her 
attire from head to foot, which was frequently very costly, 
as one single robe in the fifth year of Henry II. stood the 
city of London in upwards of fourscore pounds. A practice 
somewhat similar to that of the eastern countries, where 
whole cities and provinces were specially assigned to purchase 
particular parts of the queen’s apparel. And for a further 
addition to her income, the duty of queen’s gold [1. e., one- 
tenth of fees paid to the crown for certain privileges] is sup- 
posed to have been originally granted, those matters of grace 
and favour out of which it arose being frequently obtained 
from the crown by the powerful intercession of the queen. 

“Another antient perquisite belonging to the queen con- 
sort, mentioned by all the old writers, and therefore worthy 
of notice, is this: that on the taking of a whale on the coasts, 
which is a royal fish, it shall be divided between the king and 
queen, the head only being the king’s property, and the tail 
of it the queen’s. The reason of this whimsical division, as 
assigned, was to furnish the queen’s wardrobe with whale- 
bone.” 

A queer tax was that upon every hearth in a house, but 
the tax requiring a yearly search of the house was considered 
oppressive, and a tax upon houses having above a certain 
number of windows was substituted. So there was an annual 
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tax for almost every male servant not employed in husbandry, 
trade or agriculture. 

Most tenants in former times held subject to military 
duty, but some did not. Thus some held by “tenure of 
grand serjeanty, whereby the tenant was bound instead of 
serving the king generally in his wars, to do some service to 
the king in person, as to carry his banner, his sword, or the 
like; or to be his butler, champion, or other officer, at his coro- 
nation.” Some held by “tenure by cornuage, which was to 
wind a horn when the Scots or other enemies entered the land, 
in order to warn the king’s subjects.” Some held by “petit ser- 
jeanty, defined by Littleton as consisting in holding lands 
of the king by rendering to him annually some small imple- 
ment of war, as a bow, a sword, a lance, an arrow, or the 
like.” 

It is interesting to compare the oath of the President of 
the United States, administered by the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, which reads: “I do solemnly 
swear [or affirm] that I will faithfully execute the office of 
President of the United States, and will, to the best of my 
ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States,” with that of an English king. Blackstone 
says: “This coronation oath is conceived in the following 
terms: The archbishop shall say, ‘Will you solemnly promise 
and swear to govern the people of this kingdom of Eng- 
land, and the dominions thereto belonging, according to the 
statutes in Parliament agreed on and the laws and customs of 
the same?’ The King,—I solemnly promise so to do.’ 
Archbishop,—‘Will you to your power cause law and justice, 
in mercy, to be executed in all your judgments? King,— 
‘I will.’ Archbishop,—Will you to the utmost of your 
power maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the 
gospel, and the protestant reformed religion established by 
the law? And will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of this realm, and the churches committed to their charge, 
all such rights and privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain unto them or any of them?’ King,—‘All this I promise 
todo.’ After this the king or queen, laying his or her hand 
upon the holy gospels, shall say, “The things which I have 
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here promised, I will perform and keep: so help me God.’ 
And then shall kiss the book. 

“Besides an oath of fealty or profession of faith to the 
lord, which was the parent of our oath of allegiance, the 
vassal or tenant upon investiture (7. ¢., of lands) did usually 
homage to his lord; openly and humbly kneeling, being un- 
girt, uncovered and holding up his hands both together be- 
tween those of the lord, who sate before him; and there pro- 
fessing, that ‘he did become his man, from that day forth, 
of life, limb and earthly honour;’ and then he received a kiss 
from his lord. 

“And the oath of allegiance, as administered for upwards 
of six hundred years, contained a promise ‘to be true and 
faithful to the king and his heirs, and truth and faithful to 
bear of life, and limb, and terrene honour, and not to know 
or hear of any ill or damage intended him, without defending 
him therefrom.’ 

“Sir Edward Coke justly observes that ‘all subjects are 
equally bounden to their allegiance as if they had taken 
the oath; because it is written by the finger of the law in their 
hearts, and the taking of the corporal oath is but an outward 
declaration of the same.” 

We now come to the domain of criminal law, with its 
cruel and sometimes fiendish punishments. Our forefathers 
seem to have been incapable of understanding or appre- 
ciating that noble passage of Shakespeare which reads: 


‘‘The quality of mercy is not strain’d; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bless’d; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes: 


* * * * * 


It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth them show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice.’’ 


On the subject of punishments Blackstone says: “As 
punishments are chiefly intended for the prevention of future 
crimes, it is but reasonable that among crimes of different 
natures those should be most severely punished which are 
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the most destructive of the public safety and happiness; and, 
among crimes of an equal malignity, those which a man has 
the most frequent and easy opportunities of committing, 
which cannot be so easily guarded against as others, and 
which therefore the offender has the strongest inducement 
to commit. Hence it is, that for a servant to rob his master 
is in more cases capital than for a stranger; if a servant kills 
his master, it is a species of treason; in another it is only mur- 
der; to steal a handkerchief, or other trifle of above the value 
of twelve pence, privately from one’s person, is made capital; 
but to carry off a load of corn from an open field, though 
of fifty times greater value, is punished with transportation 
only. And in the Isle of Man this rule was formerly car- 
ried so far that to take away a horse or an ox was there no 
felony, but a trespass, because of the difficulty in that little 
territory to conceal them or carry them off; but to steal a 
pig or a fowl, which is easily done, was a capital misde- 
meanor, and the offender was punished with death. 

“It is moreover absurd and impolitic to apply the same 
remedy to crimes of different malignity. A multitude of 
sanguinary laws (besides the doubt that may be entertained 
concerning the right of making them) do likewise prove a 
manifest defect either in the wisdom of the legislature or the 
strength of the executive power. It is a kind of quackery 
in government, and argues a want of solid skill, to apply the 
same universal remedy, ‘the extreme punishment,’ to every 
case of difficulty. It is, it must be owned, much easier to 
extirpate than to amend, mankind; yet that magistrate must 
be esteemed both a weak and cruel surgeon who cuts off 
every limb, which through ignorance or indolence, he will 
not attempt to cure. Where men see no distinction made in 
the nature and gradations of punishment, the generality will 
be led to conclude there is no distinction in the guilt. Thus 
in France the punishment of robbery, either with or without 
murder is the same; hence it is that though perhaps they are 
therefore subject to fewer robberies, yet they never rob but 
they also murder. In China murderers are cut to pieces, 
and robbers not; hence in that country they never murder 
on the highway, though they often rob. And in England, 
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besides the additional terrors of a speedy execution and a 
subsequent exposure and dissection, robbers have a hope of 
transportation, which seldom is extended to murderers. 
This has the same effect here as in China; in preventing fre- 
quent assassination and slaughter. 

“Yet, though in this instance, we may glory in the wis- 
dom of the English law, we shall find it more difficult to jus- 
tify the frequency of capital punishment to be found therein, 
inflicted (perhaps inattentively) by a multitude of successive 
statutes upon crimes very different in their natures. It is a 
melancholy truth, that among the variety of actions which 
men are daily liable to commit, no less than a hundred and 
sixty have been declared by Act of Parliament to be felonies 
without benefit of clergy; or in other words, to be worthy of 
instant death. So dreadful a list, instead of diminishing, 
increases the number of offenders. The injured, through 
compassion, will often forbear to prosecute; juries, through 
compassion, will respite one-half of the convicts, and recom- 
mend them to the royal mercy. Among so many chances of 
escaping, the needy and hardened offender overlooks the 
multitude that suffer; he boldly engages in some desperate 
attempt to relieve his wants or supply his vices, and if, un- 
expectedly, the hand of justice overtakes him, he deems him- 
self peculiarly unfortunate in falling at last a sacrifice to those 
laws which long impunity has taught him to contemn.” 

Before citing any penal statutes it might be well to re- 
mark that it “was an antient and commonly received practice 
(derived from the civil law) that as counsel was not allowed 
to any prisoner accused of a capital crime, so neither should 
he be suffered to exculpate himself by the testimony of wit- 
nesses.” And that “felony without benefit of clergy” means 
a crime punishable with forfeiture of goods and death, and 
“with benefit of clergy” means in each case of felony a great 
mitigation in the punishment. The following are some of 
the most interesting penal laws: 

“Eavesdroppers, or such as listen under walls or win- 
dows, or eaves of a house, to hearken after discourse, and 
thereupon to frame slanderous and mischievous tales, are a 
common nuisance, and presentable at the court-leet, or are 
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indictable at the sessions, and punishable by fine and finding 
sureties for their good behaviour. 

“A common scold, or communis rixatrix (for our law- 
Latin confines it to the feminine gender), is a public nuisance 
to her neighbourhood. For which offence she may be in- 
dicted, and, if convicted, shall be sentenced to be placed in a 
certain engine of correction called the trebucket, castiga- 
tory, or ducking stool, and shall be plunged in the water for 
her punishment.” 

Fraudulent bankruptcy was felony without benefit of 
clergy, “and even without actual fraud, if the bankrupt can- 
not make it appear that he is disabled from paying his debts 
by casual loss, he shall, by the statute of James I. be set on the 
pillory for two hours, with one of his ears nailed to the same 
and cut off.” Bankruptcy could not have been quite as 
popular then as now. 

“Outlandish persons calling themselves Egyptians or 
gypsies are another object of the severity of some of our un- 
repealed statutes. These are a strange kind of common- 
wealth among themselves of wandering impostors and jug- 
glers, who were first taken notice of in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. In the compass of a few years they gained 
such a number of idle proselytes (who imitated their lan- 
guage and complexion, and betook themselves to the same 
arts of chiromancy, begging and pilfering) that they became 
troublesome and even formidable, to most of the states of 
Europe. In 1530, by a statute 22 Henry VIIL., ‘outlandish 
people, calling themselves Egyptians, using no craft nor feat 
of merchandise, who have come into this realm, and gone 
from shire to shire and place to place in great company, and 
using great, subtile, and crafty means to deceive the people, 
bearing them in hand that they by palmistry would tell 
men’s and women’s fortunes, and so many times, by craft 
and subtlety, have deceived the people of their money, and 
have committed many heinous felonies and_ robberies.’ 
Wherefore they are directed to avoid the realms, and not to 
return, under pain of imprisonment, and forfeiture of their 
goods and chattels; and by statutes 1 and 2 P. and M. and 5 
Eliz., if any such persons shall be imported into this kingdom, 
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the importer shall forfeit 40]. And if the Egyptians them- 
selves remain one month in this kingdom, or if any person, 
being fourteen years old, which hath been seen or found in 
the fellowship of such Egyptians, or which hath disguised 
him or herself like them, shall remain in the same (1. e. the 
realm) one month, at one or several times, it is felony without 
benefit of clergy: and Sir Matthew Hale informs us that at 
one Suffolk assizes no less than thirteen gypsies were exe- 
cuted upon these statutes, a few years before the restoration. 
But, to the honour of our national humanity, there are no in- 
stances more modern than this of carrying these laws into 
practice.” 

The following law might in these days tend to stop many 
hasty and inconsiderate marriages and reduce the numbers 
of divorce cases which now burden the dockets of our courts. 

“The offence of clandestine marriages: for by statute 26 
George II. 1. To solemnize marriage in any other place 
besides a church or public chapel wherein banns have been 
usually published, except by license from the archbishop of 
Canterbury; and 2. To solemnize marriage in such church 
or chapel without due publication of banns, or license ob- 
tained from a proper authority, do both of them not only 
render the marriage void, but subject the person solemnizing 
it to felony, punished by transportation for fourteen years; 
as, by three former statutes, he and his assistants were sub- 
ject to a pecuniary forfeiture of 1ool. 

“Statute 51 Henry III. prohibits the sale of corrupted 
wine, contagious or unwholesome flesh or flesh that is bought 
of a Jew, under pain of amercement for the first offence, pil- 
lory for the second, fine and imprisonment for the = and ; 
abjuration of the town for the fourth. - 

“Owling, so called from its being usually carried on in the 
night, which is the offence of transporting wool or sheep out 
of this kingdom, to the detriment of its staple manufacture, 
was forbidden at common law, and by many statutes. 
Statute 8 Eliz. punishes the first offence with forfeiture of 
goods and imprisonment for a year, and that at the end of 
the year the left hand shall be cut off in some public market, 
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and shall be there nailed up in the openest place; and the 
second offence is felony.” 

As to sumptuary laws against luxury and extravagant ex- 
penses in dress, diet and the like, Blackstone says: “Formerly 
there were a multitude of penal laws existing to restrain ex- 
cesses in apparel; chiefly made in the reigns of Edward III., 
Edward IV. and Henry VIII., against piked shoes, short 
doublets, and long coats; all of which were repealed by statute 
I Jac. I. But as to excess of diet there still remains one 
antient statute unrepealed, 10 Edward III., which ordains 
that no man shall be served at dinner or supper with more 
than two courses, except upon some great holidays, there 
specified, on which he may be served with three. 

“Next to that of luxury naturally follows that of gaming, 
which is generally introduced to supply or retrieve the ex- 
penses occasioned by the former; it being a kind of tacit con- 
fession that the company engaged therein do, in general, ex- 
ceed the bounds of their respective fortunes and therefore 
they cast lots to determine upon whom the ruin shall at 
present fall, that the rest may be saved a little longer.” 

Among the qualifications for killing game was one of 
property, “there being fifty times the property required to 
kill a partridge as to vote for a knight of the shire. 

“By statute 9 Geo. I. unlawfully to hunt, wound, kiil or 
steal any deer, or rob a woman, or to steal fish, is felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. 

“By statute 6 and 7 W. III., if any person buys or sells, or 
knowingly has in his custody, any clippings or filings of the 
coin, he shall forfeit the same and 500/., one moiety to the 
king and the other to the informer, and be branded in the 
cheek with the letter R.” 

Quarrelling near a church was a heinous offence, “and if 
any person in such church or churchyard proceeds to smite 
or lay violent hands upon another, he shall be excommuni- 
cated ipso facto; or if he strikes him with a weapon, or draws 
any weapon with intent to strike, he shall, besides excom- 
munication (being convicted by a jury) have one of his ears 
cut off, or, having no ears, be branded with the letter F in his 
cheek. 
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“By the antient common law before the conquest, strik- 
ing in the king’s court of justice, or drawing a sword therein, 
was a Capital felony; later punishable by the loss of the right 
hand, imprisonment for life, and forfeiture of goods and 
chattels, and the profits of the offender’s lands during life. 

“Officers who, after arrest, negligently permit a felon to 
escape, are also punishable by fine; but voluntary escapes, 
by consent and contrivance of the officer, are a much more 
serious offence; for it is generally agreed that such escapes 
amount to the same kind of offence and are punishable in the 
same degree, as the offence of which the prisoner is guilty and 
for which he is in custody, whether treason, felony, or tres- 
pass. 

“By statute 19 Geo. II., every laborer, sailor, or soldier 
profanely cursing or swearing shall forfeit 1s.; every other 
person, under the degree of a gentleman, 2s.; and every gen- 
tleman, or person of superior rank, 5s., to the poor of the 
parish; which penalties were doubled and trebled for the 
second and third offences. 

“Drunkenness is also punished, by statute 4 Jac. I., with 
the forfeiture of 5s. or the sitting six hours in the stocks, by 
which time the statute presumes the offender will have re- 
gained his senses and not be liable to do mischief to his 
neighbours.” 

A jury could be tried for a false verdict by a special jury 
of twenty-four persons upon bringing a writ of attaint, and 
“if the grand jury found the verdict a false one, the judgment 
by the common law was, that the jurors should lose their 
liberum legem (free law) and become forever infamous (i. ¢., 
excluded as witnesses, etc.); should forfeit their goods and the 
profits of their lands; should themselves be imprisoned, and 
their wives and children thrown out of doors; should have 
their houses razed, their trees extirpated, and their meadows 
plowed; and that the plaintiff should be restored to all that 
he lost by reason of the unjust verdict. 

“Returning from transportation, or being seen at large in 
Great Britain before the expiration of the term for which 
the offender was ordered or had agreed to transport himself 
was a capital offence. 
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“The famous Jonathan Wild had under him a well-dis- 
ciplined corps of thieves, who brought in all their spoils to 
him, and he kept a sort of public office for restoring them to 
the owners at half price. To prevent which audacious prac- 
tice, to the ruin and in defiance of public justice, it was en- 
acted, by statute 4 Geo. I., that whoever shall take a reward 
under the pretence of helping any one to stolen goods shall 
suffer as the felon who stole them, unless he causes such 
principal felon to be apprehended and brought to trial, and 
also gives evidence against him. Wild, still continuing in his 
old practice, was upon this statute at last convicted and 
executed. 

“By statute 5 Eliz., certain kinds of forgery is punished 
by a forfeiture to the party grieved of double costs and dam- 
ages; by standing in the pillory and having both his ears cut 
off, and his nostrils slit and seared, by forfeiture to the crown 
of the profits of his lands and by perpetual imprisonment. 

“False and pretended prophecies, with intent to disturb 
the peace, are unlawful; as they raise enthusiastic jealousies 
in the people and terrify them with imaginary fears. Such 
false and pretended prophecies were punished capitally by 
statute 1 Edw. VI., but now by statute 5 Eliz., the penalty 
for the first offence is a fine of ten pounds and one year im- 
prisonment; for the second, forfeiture of all goods and chat- 
tels and imprisonment during life. 

“To deny the possibility, nay, the actual existence, of 
witchcraft and sorcery is at once flatly to contradict the re- 
vealed word of God, in various passages both of the Old and 
New Testament; and the thing itself is a truth to which every 
nation in the world hath in its turn borne testimony, either 
by examples seemingly well attested or by prohibitory laws; 
which at least suppose the possibility of commerce with evil 
spirits. The civil law punishes with death not only the sor- 
cerers themselves, but also those who consult with them, 
imitating in the former the express law of God, “Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live.’ And our own laws, both before 
and since the conquest, have been equally penal, condemning 
offenders to the flames. The president, Montesquieu, lays it 
down that we ought to be very circumspect in the prosecution 
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of magic; because the most unexceptionable conduct, the 
purest morals, and the constant practice of every duty in life 
are not a sufficient security against the suspicion of this crime. 
And indeed the ridiculous stories that are generally told, and 
the many impostures and delusions that have been discovered 
in all ages, are enough to demolish all faith in such a dubious 
crime; if the contrary evidence were not also extremely 
strong. 

“Our forefathers were stronger believers when they en- 
acted by statute 32 Henry VIIL., all witchcraft and sorcery 
to be felony without benefit of clergy; and again, by statute 
1 Jac. I., that all persons invoking any evil spirit, or con- 
sulting, covenanting with, entertaining, employing, feeding, 
or rewarding, any evil spirit; or taking up dead bodies from 
their graves to be used in any witchcraft, sorcery, charm or 
enchantment; or killing or otherwise hunting any person by 
such infernal arts, should be guilty of felony without benefit 
of clergy and suffer death. And if any person should attempt 
by sorcery to discover hidden treasure, or to restore stolen 
goods, or to provoke unlawful love, or to hurt any man or 
beast, though the same were not effected, he or she should 
suffer imprisonment and pillory for the first offence and death 
for the second. These acts continued in force till lately, to 
the terror of all antient females in the kingdom: and many 
poor wretches were sacrificed thereby to the prejudice of their 
neighbours and their own illusions; not a few having, by some 
means or other, confessed the fact at the gallows. But all 
executions for this dubious crime are now at an end, but 
those professing still in the occult sciences are punished with 
a year’s imprisonment, and standing four times in the pil- 
lory.” 

One of the most terrible punishments known to our 
ancient laws was that accorded to a prisoner who stood mute, 
that is, obstinately refused to plead guilty or not guilty when 
arraigned in court. 

“The English judgment of penance for standing mute 
was as follows: That the prisoner be remanded to the prison 
from whence he came, and put in a low, dark chamber, and 
there be laid on his back on the bare floor, naked, unless 
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where decency forbids; that there be placed upon his body 
as great a weight of iron as he could bear, and more; that he 
have no sustenance, save only, on the first day, three morsels 
of the worst bread; and, on the second day, three draughts of 
standing water, that should be nearest to the prison door; 
and in this situation, this should be alternately his daily diet 
till he died or (as antiently the judgment ran) till he answered. 
This lingering punishment was probably introduced, in order 
to extort a plea; without which it was held that no judgment 
of death could be given, and so the lord lost his escheat (i. e., 
the lands which would have gone back to him instead of to 
the prisoner’s heirs because of his felonious conviction). 
“The law of England wisely and religiously considers that 
no man hath a power to destroy life but by commission from 
God, the author of it: and as the suicide is guilty of a double 
offence, one spiritual, in invading the prerogative of the 
Almighty and rushing into his immediate presence uncalled 
for; the other temporal, against the king, who hath an inter- 
est in the preservation of all his subjects, * * * A felo- 
de-se, therefore, is he that deliberately puts an end to his own 
existence, or commits any unlawful malicious act, the conse- 
quence of which is his own death * * * But the ques- 
tion follows,—What punishment can human laws inflict on 
one who has withdrawn himself from their reach? They can 
only act on what he has left behind him, his reputation and 
fortune; on the former by an ignominious burial in the high- 
way, with a stake driven through his body; on the latter by a 
forfeiture of all his goods and chattels to the king; hoping 
that his care for either his own reputation or the welfare of 
his family would be some motive to restrain him from so 
desperate and wicked an act. And it is observable that this 
forfeiture has relation to the time of the act done in the felon’s 
lifetime, which was the cause of his death. As if husband and 
wife be possessed jointly of a tenure of years in land, and the 
husband drowns himself, the land shall be forfeited to the 
king, and the wife shall not have it by survivorship. For, by 
the act of casting himself into the water he forfeits the term, 
which gives a title to the king prior to the wife’s title by sur- 
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vivorship, which could not occur till the instant of the hus- 
band’s death. 

“The punishment of high treason in general is very 
solemn and terrible—1. That the offender be drawn to the 
gallows, and not be carried or walk; though usually (by con- 
nivance, at length inferred by humanity into law) a sledge or 
hurdle is allowed, to preserve the offender from the extreme 
torment of being dragged on the ground or pavement. 
2. That he be hanged by the neck, and then cut down alive. 
3. That his entrails be taken out and burned while he is yet 
alive. 4. That his head be cut off. 5. That his body be 
divided into four parts. 6. That his head and quarters be at 
the king’s disposal. The king may, and often doth, dis- 
charge all the punishment except beheading, especially when 
any of noble blood are attainted. * * * But in trea- 
sons of every kind the punishment of women is not the same 
and is different from that of men. For as decency due to the 
sex forbids the exposing and publicly mangling their bodies, 
their sentence (which is to the full as terrible to sensation as 
the other) is, to be drawn to the gallows, and then to be 
buried alive. 

“Of all species of deaths the most detestable is that of 
poison: because it can, of all others, be the least prevented 
either by manhood or forethought. And, therefore, by the 
statute of Henry VIII., it was made treason and a more 
grievous and lingering kind of death was inflicted on it than 
the common law allowed; namely, boiling to death; but this 
act did not live long, being repealed by 1 Edward VI.” 

Blackstone sums up this tale of horrors in the following 
language: “If all these resources (7. e., motives in arrest of 
judgment, new trial, etc.) fail, the court must pronounce that 
judgment which the law hath assumed to the crime. Of these 
some are capital, which extend to the life of the offender, and 
consist generally in being hanged by the neck till dead, 
though in very atrocious crimes, other circumstances of ter- 
ror, pain and disgrace are superadded; as, in treasons of all 
kinds, being drawn or dragged to the place of execution; as, 
in high treason affecting the king’s person or government, 
embowelling alive, beheading and quartering; and in murder, 
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a public dissection: and in case of any treason committed by a 
female, the judgment is to be buried alive. But the humanity 
of the English nation has authorized, by a tacit consent, an 
almost general mitigation of such parts of these judgments 
as savor of torture and cruelty; a sledge or hurdle being 
usually allowed to such traitors as are condemned to be 
drawn; and there being very few instances (and those acci- 
dental or by negligence) of any person being embowelled or 
burned till previously deprived of sensation by strangling. 
Some punishments consist in exile or banishment, by abjura- 
tion of the realm, or transportation; others in loss of liberty 
by perpetual or temporary imprisonment. Some extend to 
confiscation by forfeiture of lands, or movables, or both, or 
of the profits of lands for life; others induce a disability of 
holding offices or employments, being heirs, executors, and 
the like. Some, though rarely, occasion a mutilation or dis- 
membering, by cutting off the hand and ears; others fix a 
lasting stigma on the offender, by slitting the nostrils or 
branding on the hand or cheek. Some are merely pecuniary 
by stated or discretionary fines: and lastly, there are others 
that consist principally in their ignominy, though most of 
them are mixed with some degree of corporal pain; and these 
are inflicted chiefly for such crimes as either arise from indi- 
gence or render even opulence disgraceful; such as whip- 
ping, hard labor in the house of correction or otherwise, the 
pillory, the stocks and the ducking-stool.” Yet, after all this, 
Blackstone says, in speaking of peremptory challenges to 
jurors, that it is “a provision full of that tenderness and 
humanity to prisoners for which our laws are justly famous.” 

This may be a proper place to insert Blackstone’s eulogy 
on the trial by jury: “Upon these accounts the trial by jury 
ever has been, and I trust ever will be, looked upon as the 
glory of the English law. And if it has so great an advantage 
over others in regulating civil property, how much must that 
advantage be heightened when it is applied to criminal cases! 
It is the most transcendent privilege which any subject can 
enjoy, or wish for, that he cannot be affected either in his 
property, his liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous 
consent of twelve of his neighbours and equals. A constitu- 
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tion that I may venture to affirm has, under Providence, 
secured the just liberties of this nation for a long succession 
of ages.” 

But what difference, I may ask, did it make to a poor 
devil of a prisoner by how many juries he was tried, if such 
horrible and blood-curdling penalties were attached to such 
minor crimes? Blackstone realized the justice of this reflec- 
tion, for he says in another place: “But even with us in 
England, where our crown law is with justice supposed to be 
more nearly advanced to perfection; where crimes are more 
accurately defined, and penalties less uncertain or arbitrary; 
where all our accusations are public, and our trials in the face 
of the world; where torture is unknown, and every delinquent 
is judged by such of his equals against whom he can form no 
exception or even a personal dislike;—even here we shall 
occasionally find room to remark some particulars that seem 
to want revision and amendment. * * * Had such re- 
vision taken place, it is impossible that in the eighteenth cen- 
tury it could ever have been made a capital crime to break 
down (however maliciously) the mound of a fish-pond, 
whereby any fish shall escape, or to cut down a cherry tree in 
anorchard. Were even a committee appointed but once in a 
hundred years to revise the criminal law, it could not have 
continued to this hour a felony, without benefit of clergy, to 
be seen for one month in the company of persons who call 
themselves, or are called Egyptians. It is time that these 
outrageous penalties be repealed, being seldom or never in- 
flicted, and hardly known to be the law by the public; but that 
rather aggravates the mischief, by laying a snare for the 
unwary.” 

Throughout the whole of Sir William Blackstone’s work 
runs the idea that the laws of England were at their height of 
purity in the days of King Alfred and the other Saxon mon- 
archs. He says: “Instead of the plain and easy method of 
determining suits in the county courts, the chicaneries and 
subtleties of Norman jurisprudence had taken possession of 
the king’s courts, to which every cause of consequence was 
drawn. Indeed, that age and those immediately succeeding 
it were the era of refinement and subtlety. There is an active 
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principle in the human soul that will ever be exerting its facul- 
ties to the utmost stretch, in whatever employment, by the 
accidents of time and place, the general plan of education, or 
the customs and manners of the age and country, it may hap- 
pen to find itself engaged. The Northern conquerors of 
Europe were then emerging from the grossest ignorance in 
point of literature; and those who had leisure to cultivate its 
progress were such only as were cloistered in monasteries, 
the rest being soldiers or peasants. And, unfortunately, the 
first rudiments of science which they imbibed were those of 
Aristotle’s philosophy. Both the divinity and law of those 
times were frittered into logical distinctions, and drawn out 
into metaphysical subtleties, with a skill most amazingly 
artificial, but which serves no other purpose than to show the 
vast powers of the human intellect, however vainly or pre- 
posterously employed. Hence the law in particular, which 
(being intended for universal reception) ought to be a plain 
rule of action, became a science of the greatest intricacy, 
especially when blended with the new refinements engrafted 
upon feodal property: which refinements were from time to 
time gradually introduced by the Norman practitioners, with 
a view to supersede (as they did in great measure) the more 
homely, but more intelligible, maxims of distributive justice 
among the Saxons. Statute after statute has in later times 
been made to pare off these troublesome excrescences and 
restore the common law to its primitive simplicity and 
vigour : and the endeavour has greatly succeeded; but still the 
scars are deep and visible; and the liberality of our modern 
courts of justice is frequently obliged to have recourse to un- 
accountable fictions and circuities in order to recover that 
equitable and substantial justice which for a long time was 
totally buried under the narrow rules and fanciful niceties 
of metaphysical and Norman jurisprudence.” 

Again he says: “The common law of England has fared 
like many other venerable edifices of antiquity, which rash 
and inexperienced workmen have ventured to new-dress and 
refine, with all the rage of modern improvement. Hence, 
frequently its symmetry has been destroyed, its proportions 
distorted, and its majestic simplicity exchanged for spacious 
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embellishments and fantastic novelties. For, to say the truth, 
almost all the perplexed questions, almost all the niceties, 
intricacies, and delays (which have sometimes disgraced the 
English as well as other courts of justice), owe their original 
not to the common law itself, but to innovations that have 
been made in it by acts of Parliament, ‘overladen (as Sir Ed- 
ward Coke expresses it) with provisoes and additions, and 
many times on a sudden penned or corrected by men of none 
or very little judgment in law.’ ” 

Blackstone in his closing remarks again gives expression 
to his love for the ancient common law. He says: “This is 
a faithful sketch of the English juridical constitutions, as de- 
signed by the masterly hand of our forefathers, of which the 
great original lines are still strong and visible and if any of 
its minuter strokes are by length of time at all obscured or 
decayed, they may still be with ease restored to their pristine 
vigour; and that not so much by fanciful alterations and wild 
experiments (so frequent in this futile age) as by closely ad- 
hering to the wisdom of the antient plan concerted by Alfred 
and perfected by Edward I., and by attending to the spirit, 
without neglecting the forms, of their excellent and venerable 
institutions.” 
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- CASE the view of the Psalms here presented shall be un- 

familiar to some readers, it may be stated at the outset 
that it has the advantage of being not essentially new. 
If it were possible to construct one that should be so, at this 
stage of history and thought, it could scarcely be of value. 
German and other workers in the inexhaustible field of Scrip- 
ture have arrived at some form of the theory I would advance, 
and have duly set it forth. It may be proper to say, how- 
ever, that I have little acquaintance with the result of such 
work, except by mention. What I offer is as expressly 
the growth of individual study as if no such matter had ever 
appeared in the world; only I hope to recommend it by the 
fact that it is not “a key lost for thousands of years and but 
just now recovered,” therefore “likely to be a good deal 
rusted,” but simply an idea naturally arrived at by an exami- 
nation of the subject somewhat more extended, in certain of 
its bearings, than customary usage would attain. It is such 
an examination, and no minute research of scholarship, which 
records itself in this discourse; the wide middle way of the 
Hebrew Psalter carefully explored, not far-off recesses pain- 
fully drawn to light. A report from one man’s faithful search 
into this mine of the Spirit, with no theory at first, but all for 
truth and light, is the purpose. 

A necessary understanding for the free approach to our 
theme will be that of the relation between the titles or in- 
scriptions of the Psalms and their contents. If the former 
were taken as integral with the latter, many psalms would 
be definitely assigned to certain origins and significations, 
which by their own internal evidence might be questionable. 
But I believe it is almost universally recognized that these 
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inscriptions are not of equal credit with the text; more likely 
to be, at least in some measure, the work of later editors and 
collectors, varying in different ancient versions; more sus- 
picious altogether. Thus by what we might call a popular 
title of the Psalms as a whole, they are in general assigned to 
David. A number expressly avow themselves to be by other 
authors, a number more by internal evidence could not have 
come from the hand or time of David, while a very large pro- 
portion simply hang in uncertainty. We may come to see 
that this apocryphal or anonymous character, so widely ob- 
taining through the collection, makes them far more repre- 
sentative of the people who gave them being, as well as fur- 
nishes the more abundant material, though of a somewhat 
indefinite sort, for our hypothesis. These inscriptions, there- 
fore, will be largely ignored in the present treatment. 

The Psalms appear to stand out from all the literature of 
the world as the supreme and classic utterance of the vital 
piety of man. Not the Nature worship which personifies 
the external powers and phenomena of the visible world, and 
rises often into noble phrase and feeling; the Psalms are 
far away from this, though sometimes assuming a guise of it. 
Not an evolved theology, with mysteries of faith and elaborate 
structure; only germs of such things can be found in the 
Psalms. But what we do find, over all, is the language of the 
soul, in the presence of its God and of His law, confronted 
with the serious problems and conditions of such a being; 
yet withal, a language of music, showing that the struggle 
has been conquered into harmony, and in so far expressing 
victory instead of mere warfare. This is their dominant key, 
and this assures them their place, the nearest to the heart, of 
all written speech, unless it be the very soul of the Gospel 
itself. These alone of all the Hebrew record, exempted from 
the Old Testament shadows, leaving behind the towering 
figure of Moses, passing over the rapt procession of the 
Prophets, are offered to men apart, or with the New Testa- 
ment, as if they alone could bear an equal step with it. 

Now with all this powerful and prevailing individualism of 
the Psalms, yet there are matters treated, reaching far beyond 
the compass of the individual. Hardly ever events, unless 
they mark some vital phase in the history of the nation; the 
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Exodus, the Conquest, the Captivity, the Return. Persons 
are not celebrated, except in this national connection, and 
as distinctly typical. But the nation itself is often made the 
subject of the hymn. Its joys and sorrows, its glory or its 
shame, its high calling and its recreant downfalling, its des- 
perate straits and its lofty hopes, can inspire the sacred min- 
strel with all the intensities that portray the sorest conflicts 
of the spirit within. In a number of these there is no am- 
biguity, no doubtful or double meaning possible, the nation 
and its destinies being the express and open theme, as the 
exulting 68th, the wailing 74th, 79th, 80th, 137th, the appeal- 
ing 83d, the example-teaching 78th, 105th, 106th and others, 
the thanksgiving 85th and 126th; with so many more. 

In others there is national mention equally clear, yet not 
so continuous and exclusive, as the 29th, 66th, 77th, 89th, 
102d, etc. Here the represented speaker, the dramatis per- 
sona, So to say, passes over from individual to nation by the 
most imperceptible transition, which must often have puzzled 
readers. Let us look at the 118th. From 5th to oth verse 
would seem a perfect specimen of the personal psalm. With 
the 1oth, “All nations compassed me about,” it grows a little 
doubtful; and so with the following, which more and more 
seem like a public triumph and thanksgiving. If then we 
turn to the first verses, we have the key, in some national suc- 
cess after danger. Variations of number answer to those of 
person: the J and we alternate in a manner almost bewilder- 
ing; sometimes there is a variance of reading between them, 
as in a case where the singular or plural would be equally 
fitting, the nation or its people. 

Then at the end of a psalm, perhaps of extended length and 
intense personal expression, we will find at times, by utterly 
abrupt and unexplained mutation, a few words of national 
aspiration, which could have little indeed to do with the heart- 
wrung utterances preceding, taken literally. Yet if we should 
suppose that the person in a psalm like the penitential 51st 
was really the nation, the conclusion would be perfectly fitted, 
while the agonizing confession and supplication leading on to 
it would lose nothing of their force and application. Exactly 
in such forms is the sin of the nation apprehended, exactly in 
such terms expressed. The great temptation of Israel was 
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the lust after other gods; and espoused to Jahveh, all devia- 
tion from that bond was the guilt of adultery. The same 
sense of being cast forth from His presence, the same need of 
a clean heart, the same cry for a renewal of His Holy Spirit, 
would arise with the consciousness of the national fornication 
as the individual. Indeed, if the end be the crown of the 
work, and to be taken in any degree as summing up its pur- 
pose, which in work of literary form and genius is very natu- 
rally the case, a multitude of endings in the Psalms arise to 
confirm the suggestion growing from the whole. It is here 
that so many of them, which might otherwise afford no hint 
of national bearing, or might at least balance between that 
and the individual, lean decidedly toward the national, as 
the 14th, 22d, 25th, 28th, 29th, 51st, 53d, 69th, 77th, 8oth, 
130th, 148th. Otherwise we are led to suppose these end- 
ings a sort of accepted formula, like dedications or respects 
to patrons; which hardly seems to suit the heartfelt character 
of the Psalms. In the 66th we have a curious and unusual ex- 
ample of a national beginning and a personal ending; the 
other seems the natural, as it is the usual order, being that of 
growth and evolution. 

Let no one think the expressions of agony or exultation 
too intense for anything but a personal experience. In the 
language of poetry, such a presumption might arise from 
the usages of utterance in the case of divers passions, as 
of love particularly, which could not apply to a community; 
but though a man’s own suffering may be more directly ex- 
cruciating, yet that for his country is far more ideal, and better 
suited to call forth the full strength of speech, which would 
naturally clothe itself in figures drawn from private grief or 
joy. Assuredly it is not to be doubted that private expe- 
rience of the most poignant kind would be the necessary basis 
and antecedent for such idealization, which would not be a 
substitute or counterfeit for this, but a crown and consum- 
mation of it; while on the other hand it may be held that if 
the experience were merely individual, and of a nature so har- 
rowing or enrapturing, its expression could hardly pass so 
abruptly to another and a distant subject. Thus the 22d, so 
indelibly associated with the great Passion of history, and 
furnishing words to the very agony of the Cross, “My God, 
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why hast Thou forsaken me?” yet rises toward the close into 
such a contemplation of national scope and destinies as may 
well suggest that these were the fundamental note of the 
composition. So in the 69th, from its nadir of abasement, 
where the feet sink into the mire and the waters go over the 
soul, where gall and vinegar have been the meat and 
drink, yet all at once, near the conclusion, dawns a ray of 
hope for the “meek” in general, however that may profit the 
sufferer, whose prayers regarding his enemies had not been 
of the meekest; and finally all seems to come out into the light 
with “God will save Zion, and build the cities of Judah”; He 
despiseth not his prisoners. Could any language better image 
forth the sorrows of the Captivity, and the sudden pulses of 
joyous confidence in a Return? 

Who are these enemies, and these meek? On our suppo- 
sition of a prevailing national element in the Psalms, 
the former at least would need no elucidation other than 
to trace with what particular powers Israel might be at 
war in any given instance. On the whole, the constant 
recurrence of this term, surely to the oppression often 
of the faithful reader, finds its more satisfactory solu- 
tion in this understanding. King David, taken as the 
typical psalmist, had no doubt his personal enemies, both 
before and after his accession; yet during the longer period of 
this probation, brigand or at least Ishmaelite as he seemed to 
live, his hand against every man, the phrasing can have no 
such natural application as if understood of the people as a 
whole. The “enemy” is commonly taken in all good faith 
to be an enemy of Jahveh also, which far more distinctly fits 
the alien idolatrous peoples as conceived in the Hebrew mind. 
And especially would such an acceptation cast a light into one 
very dark place indeed of the Psalter—the frightful impreca- 
tions of the 109th. It is almost impossible to conceive how 
any one in communion or the possibility of communion with 
the Spirit of Infinite Goodness could find ability in his soul 
to frame the petition, concerning any other soul, that its 
prayer to that same God should “become sin.” But if the 
enmity were that of national principles, if the other’s prayer 
were thought of as false and blasphemous by necessity of its 
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own nature, the wish would be at least intelligible. We must 
beware of reading motives into Scripture as into any other 
text, and interpreting them there because we would find the 
morality better; we are to deal faithfully with our record; but 
if an exposition not at all suggested by any other considera- 
tion, rising of its own accord from general examination, 
be found to agree best with the whole tenor of that record 
and at the same time to smooth its most discordant feature, 
we are at liberty to think such exposition as good for the 
reason as the heart. 

As to the “meek,” this term with all its various classmates, 
the poor, the needy, the lowly, the broken, etc., such a con- 
stant theme of the Psalms, opens quite a history. Without 
attempting to thread the whole course, suffice to observe that 
a series of such words are found to acquire a special, almost 
technical, meaning, in Bible usage. So long as a kingdom 
in tolerable prosperity could represent at least in some de- 
gree the patriarchal conditions, with their childlike faith and 
doctrine of divine favor in the shape of earthly welfare, com- 
fort and abundance, as the reward of righteousness and alle- 
giance, this meaning could not perhaps obtain. But with 
the approach of the Captivity, when sad experience and reflec- 
tion had borne in the lesson that happiness and sorrow, wealth 
and want, are not distributed according to any such simple 
principle, then the mode of looking upon worldly conditions 
might become almost reversed. Riches had been found so 
largely associated with guilt and oppression that they grew to 
be well-nigh the evidence, if not the very form, of guilt itself; 
at least the words appear to be at times synonymous. While 
the servant of the Lord, especially as it might be a prophet, 
bearing his testimony faithfully in the face of persecution, 
lifting up his message against oppressing king or noble, 
warning his countrymen of trespass done or wrath to come, 
and so incurring vengeance from the one or abuse from the 
other—such a witness almost necessarily appearing “in form 
of poorness,” would more and more associate the idea of 
holiness with that of poverty. Conditions of this kind are to 
be found at least as far back as Elijah; it is perhaps with Jere- 
miah that the usage has become established, of ranking the 
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godly as humble, mournful, destitute, the rich and great in 
the world as ungodly. This is Ebionism, and it is easy to 
see what a passageway it cpens from the Old Testament to 
the New. Of this transition in the use of words and ideas 
there is plenteous evidence in the Psalms. Their composi- 
tion extends, of course, through several ages; no doubt they 
average later than usually supposed—the tendency is to 
throw the literary period further back than its place, so as to 
connect it with the heroic names and epochs of the history. 
Some of the Psalms refer expressly to the Captivity or even 
the Return, and others almost as clearly by internal evidence 
assign themselves to the same period or a still later one. Al- 
most any given psalm may possibly be of such a date, though 
many are doubtless earlier, and some far earlier. In the time 
of collection they gravitate toward the great name and the 
former time, plain historical references no doubt passed over 
as figures of speech. Thus the memorable 42d, the delight 
of the spiritual mind, with its thirst of the soul for the living 
God, like the panting of the hart for the water-brooks, where 
the very life of personal religion comes to voice, yet is better 
understood of the nation as the inspiring subject, in its deso- 
lating affliction and its inextinguishable hope. From thence 
the beloved land is surveyed in its yearning distance, Jordan, 
Hermon and Mizar, with haunting recollection of the happy 
days when the worshiper drew near to heavenly Zion, for 
which he wept at the waters of Babel. Naturally there is many 
a point at which person and nation, patriot and patria, blend 
into each other and lose all distinction. The 43d is of the 
same motive, the 44th is openly so, and thus it is probable that 
the three have kept together. 

Now among the nations of the world Israel herself is very 
much in the plight described by these humiliating expres- 
sions; though in the high days of the early kings it might be 
otherwise, yet before much longer, what with the disunion and 
what with the mightier incursions from without, she must 
lose her position and make a virtue of humility as earlier she 
had of glory. Thus the whole vocabulary of the “gracious 
ones,” all tending one-wise to the consecration of the low 
estate, will come to its most natural construction, more suit- 
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ably than as applied to individual supplicants, and especially 
than to the royal psalmist. Not that these favorites of Jahveh 
are always and at once to be assumed as representing the 
whole nation personified; often they may rather signify a por- 
tion as against that whole. It is the loyal, pious, innocent, as 
contrasted with the overbearing, powerful, unscrupulous, god- 
less, howsoever. Thus in any case the ghastly 1ogth is to be 
understood, I think, of a class regarded as God-fearing and 
oppressed, in appeal against an oppressing one; the occasion 
of the Samaritans obstructing the renewal of city and temple 
has been aptly suggested. 

Several other expressions recurring through the Psalms 
may puzzle or surprise us as those of an individual, but offer 
less difficulty under the construction we propose. The piti- 
ful bewailing at the prospect of death, and the rayless outlook 
beyond, are not exalting in their effect. It is not as com- 
pared with Christian teaching which was not yet in the world, 
but with pagan of the same ages, that we are struck with the 
abjectness of this mental attitude, which is oftenest met with 
in the Psalms, where the soul should seem to take most di- 
rectly hold on Eternity. It is not a natural attitude for any 
early state of man, aroused to religious emotion at all, but 
rather a result of advanced, long-developed, not to say de- 
crepit, thinking. Some who have attained to such a result 
in latter days are not backward to hint us what immense 
attainments of thought and knowledge have led them to 
such a goal. But now if we suppose the minstrel in his dread 
of Sheol, his deprecations of forgetfulness and extinction, as 
if Jahveh himself were to lose something in the grave of his 
faithful one, may be thinking not of himself but his country, 
the tune goes a little manlier. In the 115th we are certified of 
this construction, the whole theme being national, and the 
strain of annihilation entering in as part of it. Note the “for- 
evermore” at the close. So the “darling,” or “only one,” 
does not so readily apply itself to the supplicant’s own life, 
but much better to the nation in its crisis. Compare the “be- 
loved” in 60, which is expressly used of the latter, as is the 
“turtle dove” in 74, together with the “poor.” Then there 
are assumptions of consummate righteousness in a number of 
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places—7th, 17th, 18th, 26th, etc——which might very well 
fit a creditable heathen as related to the run of his gods, and 
may be tolerated anywhere before Christianity, even respected 
for a manly freedom and self-reliance of a good conscience, 
yet can hardly seem the most natural attitude of the soul 
before the pure eyes of awful Jahveh. In the case of the 
nation, looked at with regard to its ideal, to which on the 
whole it had been fairly true, the offense of pride at least 
would cease. 

Where allusions even seem very definitely personal, as the 
terms “my father” and “my mother,” even there we may be 
reminded of the prophet’s trenchant apologue of personified 
Jerusalem, beginning with her birth and nativity, “thy father 
was an Amorite, thy mother was a Hittite,” one of the most 
pregnant and surprising glimpses of ethnology to be found 
in any ancient source. Here indeed is fruitful field of collat- 
eral suggestion. If it were in the Psalms alone that we pro- 
posed to find such personification, representative as they are 
of the Hebrew genius, the attempt might seem fanciful. But 
the Prophets abound in it, even more unmistakably; the Eph- 
raim and Judah of the whole history, the chastened Servant 
of Isaiah, the parable just cited from Ezekiel, the bemoaning 
self-identifications of Jeremiah, especially the Lamentations. 
The figure of this chosen flock as a unit was as familiar to their 
literature as it was natural to their poetic instinct. The lights 
and shades of the figure also, the phases of glory and hu- 
miliation, of trespass and repentance, of wanton pride and 
mute obedience, appear in prophecy as in psalm. Watch the 
growth of this impersonation through the heavenly chapters 
of the later Isaiah, and we seem to come upon the process in 
the very act of birth. And it has been a favorite idea that 
many of the Psalms were written by the Prophets, especially 
Jeremiah; certainly among the writings of the Prophets we 
find many psalms. The “ son of thine handmaid,” occurring 
in several psalms, may be a very natural term for the concrete 
people, as offspring of the ideal bride and mother, daughter 
of Zion. 

A special type of lyric song which would produce and de- 
termine many of these poems is that which we may call the 
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laureate, that of a poet, occasionally or habitually adorning 
the royal throne or capital with odes of praise. We can 
scarcely fail to detect such a note in many of the Psalms; 
we can almost fancy a regular succession of loyal bards de- 
voted to the calling, though certainly if it were so we have 
here a style of court poetry far the purest that the world has 
known. All sorts of adulation might indeed be penned and 
sung, but nothing would be adopted into the abiding canon 
under the national genius which presided over the collection 
in the after time, which did not bear the stamp so deeply set 
in the Hebrew heart by David, Moses and those mighty 
Prophets. Soa number of puzzling knots unloose of them- 
selves; the King so usually addressed in the second person 
or glorified in the third, who had been supposed the author 
of the psalm; the “of” in the title that means “about”; the 
invariable eulogy of the royal person himself, though the 
speaker hold a most opposite language of his own self, 
whether person or people. Such an institution, if so we may 
call it, gives a noticeable unity to the expression of the Psalms 
in general, and direction to their utterance on public topics. 
But always the laureateship is rather of the land than the 
crown; the ideal of the nation ever soars above the splendor 
of the palace; thence the steady purpose, the unfailing integ- 
rity and fidelity of the strain. The laureate would assume 
the voice of the nation, if possible, more naturally than the 
king himself, as more directly in contact with its ideal. How 
many of the finest psalms—the 2d with its pomp of a new 
coronation, subject tribes attempting the occasion to revolt; 
the 20th and 21st of a campaign and victory, the 45th of a 
royal marriage, with its ravishing hymeneal, the 72d with its 
noble attribution to ideal monarchy—would create of them- 
selves the conception of such a bard. Their dithyrambs would 
rise to a messianic pitch by nature, and fit would such chorus 
be to prefigure the reign of a Prince of Peace. 

Some are national not only, but gloriously cosmopolitan, 
invoking all peoples to the same worship and presaging a 
time when the whole world shall unite in the true faith, as the 
name and seed of Abraham were to be a blessing unto all. In 
the 67th particularly, but in many others traceably, this be- 
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nign extension of patriotism casts a heavenly glow upon 
the page. 

Many intermediate personifications, as we may name 
them, alternate with each other and vary the abstract concep- 
tion of nationality, or clothe it in divers beautiful forms. Be- 
side the King as a matter of course, and the standard of the 
religion, now it is the Holy City, Jerusalem with her moun- 
tains round about her, that embodies the adorable thought; 
or now Mt. Zion, more especially the heart and height of that 
city; then the Temple, where the sanctities all centre; else the 
act and spectacle of public worship itself, the garments of 
holiness which come to be taken for the very beauty of holi- 
ness, the procession and the choral song. In all alike the 
same ground-tone can be felt. Palaces do not so attract the 
poet, for indeed they do not so express the destiny of the 
people. 

A number of the Psalms are evidently intended as lessons 
to inculcate religious discipline by examples from the impres- 
sive history, and perhaps to be conned by the young as a 
matter of public education, such as the 78th, 105th, 106th and 
others, where the wonders and heroisms of old are recounted, 


like a reckoning up of treasures. The very system of such an 
education, so clearly indicated and enjoined in the Law, might 
both prompt and outline a good deal of the Psalter. 


We would then be led to the conclusion that a far larger 
portion of the Psalms than commonly supposed contain a 
motive drawn from national rather than individual relations. 
Some third or half of them avowedly do; many more by clear 
probability do; a great number of others bear some allusion, 
whereby the understanding of the whole piece may appear 
more satisfactory on this basis, and of almost any it may be 
admissible. Not of all; a few remain which will not lend 
themselves to such an interpretation. The little first of the 
collection seems to aim at personal and not political objects, 
as if the genius of the whole would intimate that first of all is 
the right relation of the soul with God; first law of the right 
man, to seek and keep that relation. The conscience-probing 
15th, the tender-plaintive 39th, the deep-reflective 49th, and 
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a few others, I could only assign to the purpose that seems on 
the surface to inspire them, the private meditation of the be- 
liever, at least a meditation directed to private discipline. 
But of the majority, the other view is tenable at least. Let 
us turn to one, on which we scarcely dare to lay the hands of 
mere curious inquiry; one whose celestial melody seems to 
sound among the rest of the Psalms as they among the rest 
of human prayers and hymns; even the 23d. Here in a few 
lines is a lay which for spiritual beauty and sweetness may 
challenge all the record of the world. It is much the custom 
now to dig the precious gems of religious utterance from 
other ancient Scriptures, and hold them up beside the Bible, 
which their writers could not have known. And highly this 
proceeding may be commended, in so far as it goes to evi- 
dence that God has not left himself without witness among 
these peoples. But if in all their registers together there is 
anything which breathes the spirit of “the Lord is my shep- 
herd,” even any near reminder of it, I would merely ask with 
earnestness that such be pointed out. Now, then, even a 
psalm like this may very possibly bear something of the char- 
acter we have been suggesting. “Thou leddest Israel like a 
flock,” we hear in a later ode, and very often is the chosen 
people so imaged. The green pastures and the still waters 
are the happy truth of the Promised Land; the valley and 
shadow of death, the upbearing against enemies, the final 
dwelling in the house of the Lord are so many phases of the 
national history, crowned in the establishment of the public 
worship, and “forever,” which could not be of the single 
worshiper. So with the mighty hymn, exalted above the rest 
in sublimity as this in beauty—the awful goth, to which none 
but Moses could stand as author. There the land and nation 
seem to be contemplated for a step above them all: “Thou 
hast been our dwelling-place”; a greater House. But the 
community of people, sinning and amending, in their vastest 
cycles but as a watch in the night, appear the subject of this 
prayer. So also with the tenderest and divinest 103d; the 
pitying Father, his forgiveness and benefits, are looked upon, 
it is likely, as the experience of the people. It is not to be 
supposed in all these cases that this conception stood defined 
8 
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as over against that of the individual, as if the writer had 
consciously proposed such a subject, which he was going to 
represent in a cipher of personal terms. It is rather that the 
unconscious habit of lyric utterance had grown to such a 
clothing. The distinctions of the folk so sharply pronounced, 
the miniature state so simple an embodiment of social institu- 
tions everywhere, its ideals so clear, high and identical with 
the personal one—so different from the case with other 
nations—the tuition from childhood so incorporating that 
ideal with the individual life, the gradual custom of national 
minstrelsy, inclined by natural genius to such vivid figuring, 
all this would steadily provide a mode of expression and of 
thought in which the demarcation of soul and tribe would 
almost disappear. 

It may be that such a boundary at first shall be sorely 
missed. The faithful reader who has simply used and loved 
the Psalms for their natural purpose, who has thought to find 
in them, at least at the heart of them, nothing but the reality 
of his own innermost spiritual cravings, in that blessed three 
in one, his own soul, the brother soul so far before that was 
inspired to utter what himself most deeply felt, and their God; 
what should he want with this mythical and mystical interpre- 
tation? “When I pray to God, unless it is where I am te be 
seen and heard of men, I am not usually thinking of my 
country, dearly as I love it; why any more should the psalm- 
ist of old? What cities are these, my brother, that thou hast 
given me? To delve out a little philosophy and theory, di- 
verting those words from their plain meaning, have we not 
paid dearly in the loss of more precious things?” Nothing, 
nothing has been lost; not an accent that belongs to the most 
sacred privacy of the soul. If we remember that it is poetry 
that we are using, and that it is such exactly because it is 
idealized speech, and this means lifted to a point beyond the 
mere occasion of the individual, or it could never meet the 
occasion of another, we may understand how this very ideali- 
zation, from the man to the many as one, was precisely the 
condition for a spiritual minstrelsy which and which alone 
would meet the need of all men and all nations. The lover 
may come with his woeful ballad made to his mistress’ eye- 
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brow, but unless the ballad reaches something beyond pho- 
tography of the particular eyebrow, it will not become the 
world’s ballad. In the poesy of the Psalms, the root of all is 
indeed the communion of the single soul, and the forms of 
utterance largely grow from that as if they had no sense but 
that; yet the blending of the larger person, its greater throes, 
its more inspiring heights and depths, the nobler offering of 
passion on that grander altar, at one with the worship of 
God, would teach exactly that superiority of expression by 
which these hymns transcend all others of their kind. Other 
men might know devotional feelings, not unlike these He- 
brews; other nations had not that ideal, so to be identified 
with the heart’s own adoration. Others, by their character 
and constitution, however they might drain the loyalty of 
their citizens to its lees, could never cast it into the perfection 
of such a form. 

We seem brought down to a formation in the very ground 
of human nature. Man, says Aristotle, is the animal political; 
search into him, and what makes him man, without which he 
is not fully man, is the public faculty, the sense and instinct 
of organization into a larger whole. The whole that can em- 
body all his power and feeling is the nation. Whatever would 
express him to the depths and fullness of his nature must 
bear in it some expression of that, as an inseparable part. 
There are those, and especially in these later days, who think 
on patriotism as a superseded virtue, done away in some new 
gospel of enlightenment—other than his who wept over 
his Jerusalem, and sent his ministers first to his own people 
only—narrowing, crude and selfish they find it, unworthy of 
the larger times to come. I see not far enough into that 
future to dispense with love of country as it has been and as it 
may be; and I enlist in the cause of that most sacrificing of 
all the passions, the immortal testimony of the Hebrew 
Psalms. 
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ae Turks, or Ottomans, ever since their establishment on 

the shores of the Bosphorus and their transformation 
from a purely Asiatic state into a mixture of both European 
and Oriental power, have attracted more and more the atten- 
tion of the people of the civilized world. That event brought 
with it great changes, either directly—in the political situa- 
tion of Europe; or indirectly—in the development of modern 
civilization. 

The Christian Empire, which for ten centuries withheld 
the invasion of the Mussulman barbarians, be they Arabs or 
Turks, disappeared to give way to a new, powerful state, dif- 
fering from it in every respect—in religion, language, cus- 
toms, civilization and historical traditions. Europe, having 
thus been deprived of her Christian bulwark on the Golden 
Horn, had in her turn to struggle to prevent any further en- 
croachments of Christian countries by the Mussulman con- 
querors. This is as far as the political aspect of the question 
is concerned. But concurrently with that evil, and accident- 
ally, the downfall of the Byzantine Empire contributed to the 
progress of civilization by the diffusion of Greek literature, 
through the Hellenists of Constantinople who, having fled 
from that city, sought the hospitality of Christian Europe. 

The Renaissance is no doubt a great epoch in the history 
of mankind, but, as a curious contrast, while Europe derived 
such an immense benefit from the teachings of Plato and 
Aristotle, the Turkish conquerors, though established in the 
very heart of the then existing Hellenism, do not seem to 
have attempted either to learn the language or to study the 
literature of their new subjects. Imbued with the prejudices 
of the Mussulman faith and bewitched by the melodious 
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language of the Koran, they saw nothing beyond it, and con- 
sequently did not think it worth their while to read the writ- 
ings of the “infidels” in order to enlighten their intellect or 
enlarge their knowledge and, least of all, to shape their civili- 
zation according to the exigencies of the new situation. It 
was upon the “holy book” in which “God spoke to the faithful 
through Mahomet” that their whole attention was concen- 
trated. From that they derived their knowledge of religion, 
morality and law. 

It is only indirectly and, one might almost say, against 
their will that they come into touch with some of the writings 
of the Greek authors. Aristotle’s logic and Euclid’s system 
were already existing in Arabic translations, which the Turks 
of higher education were studying most assiduously. Still, 
few of them had detected, and of those who had still fewer 
admitted, that these teachings were of foreign origin, and 
continued to regard them as the product, not of Greek, but of 
Arabian authors. Homer, Herodotus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides were possible in their imagination as mere divinities of 
the ancient heathen “Younan” (Hellenes), with whose ideas 
the disciples of Mahomet could not associate. Likewise 
Plato, Thucydides and Demosthenes were mere copyists of 
the tales of the Arabian Nights, and the stern Mahometan 
could not indulge himself to entertain even the idea of inquir- 
ing as to who these persons were and of what those “tales” 
consisted. None of the Greek renegades seem to have dared 
to translate any of these authors. To do such a thing would 
have been considered in those days an act of high treason. 
Nothing warrants the statement made by some writers, that 
the conqueror of Constantinople ordered the translation of 
such works, and if he did so it is possible that it was never 
carried out. 

It is therefore no wonder that whilst the language of Plato 
continued, and still continues, to be taught in all the Greek 
schools over the length and breadth of the Ottoman Empire, 
the Turks were and still are as indifferent to it as in the early 
days of the conquest. In short, neither the Greek nor the 
Latin literature had any influence on the formation of that of 
the Ottomans, who preserved in their literary works the Ori- 
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ental character, and only lately have some of their writers, on 
account of their knowledge of the French language, attempted 
to imitate the ideas and to shape their style to that of the 
Gallic authors. 

Being people of the Greek Orient, it is in that direction that 
their eyes were constantly fixed. Their proximity to the 
country of the “Great Kings” and the identity of their re- 
ligion to that of the Persians brought them into close con- 
tact with the beautiful literature, and especially with the 
poetry, of the descendants of Xerxes. They were not only 
influenced by the opinions of the Persian writers, but bor- 
rowed many of their words and expressions, copied their 
style in prose and imitated their poetry. It is therefore only 
through Persian, a language akin to Latin and Greek, that 
Turkish is connected in any way with the Indo-European 
languages. Having embraced the faith of Mahomet, it is to 
the language of the Arabian prophet and of his disciples that 
the Turks devoted all their exertions. The Koran is the first 
and the last book of every Turkish student. Consequently 
Arabic became, ever since the days of the founder of the 
Ottoman dynasty, the object to be attained by every good 
Mussulman. The Turkish grammar had to be remodeled 
according to the tenses and modes of the Arabic, much to the 
advantage of the former. 

On the other hand, Arabic words, phrases and expres- 
sions, as in the case of the Persian, were freely employed by 
the Turkish writers. So the original Tartaric, or Turkish, 
dialect of the Ottomans, blended with the refined and melo- 
dious tongue of the Arabs and the sweet and harmonious lan- 
guage of the former followers of Zoroaster, formed what is 
to-day the literary language of the Turks. Hence the variety 
in the expressions and the richness of the words of the Turkish 
literature. Whilst in the European languages Latin and 
Greek words are used merely as a foundation stone upon 
which the respective national words are built, the Turks, on 
the contrary, employ almost to an unlimited extent Persian 
and Arabic phrases in their original shape. Hence, again, 
the difficulty of mastering the literary Turkish, which necessi- 
tates also the study of the other two Oriental tongues. This 
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variety of languages, coupled with the difficulty of the union 
of sentences into one so-called “chain,” which is unknown to 
any Europan language,renders Turkish one of the most diffi- 
cult of the living tongues of the world. To be able to write 
well in Turkish, or, to use their own expression, to be a good 
“Kiatib” (writer) (not in the sense of an author) is held in 
that country as one of the highest accomplishments that a 
person can possess, no matter how deficient his knowledge 
may be in other respects. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, which are inherent in 
the literary Turkish, strenuous efforts were made by many 
of the Ottoman sultans, statesmen and other prominent men 
of the Turkish Empire, for the progress of their literature. 
This part of the history of the Turks is known to but a few. 
It has attracted very little attention, and one can almost say 
that it is terra incognita. Without pretending to write the 
history of the literature of the Ottomans, a subject too vast 
and too extensive, and beyond the scope of the present essay, 
it is at least the intention of the present writer, first, to give a 
sketch of the intellectual movement of that country in a gen- 
eral manner from the early days of the Ottoman dynasty up 
to the present time; and, second, to lay before the eyes of his 
readers some of the best specimens of their prose writers, 
especially those of modern times, by giving a short analysis 
of some of their principal works. It will, therefore, be an 
attempt at a sketch of the intellectual Turk, in which part he 
is almost unknown to the civilized world. 

The Turks, from the earlier days of their appearance in 
Asia Minor, when, by their intermixture with other tribes 
akin to their race, they commenced to be a body politic and 
began to form a distinct nation, were pursuing literary studies 
and making every effort to encourage their people to follow in 
the footsteps of the neighboring Oriental populations, the 
Arabs and Persians, who had gained such a literary fame both 
in the near and far East. Not being advanced in civilization 
themselves, they looked to those people for help in everything 
concerning the culture of the intellect. The brilliant poetry 
of Persia furnished the Ottomans with an inexhaustible treas- 
ure whence they borrowed everything congenial to their 
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habits and tastes. They took anything and everything which 
agreed with their Oriental imagination and their inclination 
to contemplative life. The writings of the Arabs, on the 
other hand, were the source whence they drew their scientific, 
philosophical and historical learning. The Koran was, no 
doubt, the principal guide and the “palladium” of every stern 
Mahometan Turk, and the literary works of the Maures were 
and are the pride of every “faithful.” 

Their thoughts were, therefore, nothing but a reflection 
of those of the Persian and Arab Moslems. Their writings, 
at least in the past centuries, were but an imitation of those 
of the famous authors of Ispahan, Shiraz and the Maures. 
Still, that blind attachment to the writings of the Persians and 
Arabs did not hinder them from producing some purely Turk- 
ish works, which developed into what is to-day the modern 
Turkish literature. Nor did they lack from the state support 
toward the progress of their language and literature. The 
Ottoman sultans had always been the great promoters of 
the intellectual movements of their Mussulman subjects. In 
so doing they simply executed the command of the Prophet, 
that the faithful ought “to seek knowledge, even if it was 
to be found in China.” And that “it was permitted to Mos- 
lems to possess all sciences.” 

The founder of the present Turkish dynasty, Osman [., 
who reigned from 1288 to 1326, and was the first to embrace 
Mahometanism, was also the first to obey his Prophet by en- 
couraging the tribes under him to devote themselves not only 
to the art of war, but also to religion and learning. While on 
his death-bed his last words to his successor were, “My son, 
Orchan, be thou the protector of the faith and of the sciences.” 
Nor did his son neglect to carry out the wish of his father. It 
was to the Sultan Orchan that was due the building of the 
first colleges at Broussa (in Asia Minor), the then capital of 
the Ottomans, and such celebrity did these schools acquire 
that students flocked to that city from all parts of Persia 
and Asia. 

Bayazit I., who was made a prisoner by the famous Tartar 
invader Timour, and, according to some historians, was kept 
for some time in an iron cage, notwithstanding all his reverses 
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and troubles, gave a great impulse during his reign to the 
study of Turkish literature. Not only the high dignitaries 
of the state, but also the sultans themselves, were writers, 
and especially poets, of merit. Mahomet II., the Conqueror 
of Constantinople, who reigned from 1451 to 1481, was a 
monarch of that type, and his son, the famous Prince Djem, 
well-known in history on account of his long captivity in the 
European courts, was a renowned poet of the Orient. But 
it is principally after the conquest of Constantinople that 
Turkish literature commenced to shine in the Eastern world. 
The impulse was given by the Conqueror himself, who was 
fond of saying that “the study of sciences was a divine precept 
which the faithful ought to follow.” 

Mahomet, after transforming most of the wealthy Greek 
churches of the capital into mosques, ordered that these 
should be not only used for the worship of the Mussulman 
faith, but that their buildings should equally serve as high 
colleges for the study of theology, philosophy and law. The 
large revenues of the Greek churches were thus allotted to 
defray the expenses of these centers of learning, where the 
Turkish youth of that time was educated, and it is because of 
their application to their studies that they were called 
“Sohtes,” i. e., inflamed (for learning). Hence, the modern 
appellation of “Sohte,” or “Softas,” given to the students of 
theology in Turkey. The Conqueror was employing his 
leisure hours in the study of Persian poets and Arabic litera- 
ture, though in his youth he seemed to have an aversion to all 
studies. It is related by the Turkish historians that while he 
was still a prince and residing in Asia Minor, his father, Sultan 
Mourad II., having been informed that his son obstinately re- 
fused to study the Koran, the first duty of every Turkish stu- 
dent, dispatched a learned professor by the name of Korani to 
the city where Prince Mahomet was living, and, giving the 
professor a cane, instructed him to use it for.the chastisement 
of the Prince if the latter persisted in his aversion to study. 
When the professor informed Mahomet of his instructions the 
latter replied by a scornful laugh, but Korani did not shrink 
from immediately applying the prescribed punishment, which 
act was approved by the sultan. On his accession to the 
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throne Mahomet, far from having any resentment toward his 
severe teacher, recompensed him in various ways. 

During the reign of Mahomet II. the diffusion of learning 
all over the Ottoman Empire was very rapid, and those who 
excelled in intellectual work were highly rewarded by the 
sultan. Thus, four of his seven ministers were poets of dis- 
tinction, and large sums of money were allotted from the 
funds of the state to pay the high emoluments fixed by the 
sultan for writers of fame. Already thirty authors of emi- 
nence, brought to the capital from the distant countries of 
the East, were spending their days in that city at the expense 
of the state. Nor did the Conqueror limit his munificence 
to those who were residing within his dominions, but also 
awarded a magnificent salary to foreigners, as to the then 
great Oriental writer, Khodjai Djian, residing in India, and 
to the famous Persian poet, Molla Djami, living in Persia. 
The sultan in his leisure hours delighted in the recital of Per- 
sian verses in the society of some Persian poets, whom he had 
specially invited to the new capital of the empire to share 
with him the treasures of the ancient Byzantium. It is said 
that he was so particular about his society being composed 
exclusively of Persians that, having discovered at one time 
that one of them, by the name of Lali, a poet of great merit, 
was not of pure Persian blood, he immediately ordered him to 
depart and never to appear any more in his social literary 
circle, which act subsequently made that poet write satirical 
verses against his master, complaining that “the Conqueror 
was pleased only with foreigners.” Mahomet, even during 
his military expeditions, was accompanied by distinguished 
literary men, and was particularly attached to two of them, 
the well-known Hodjazade and Kiatibsade, who were con- 
stantly in his society. The high officials, following the ex- 
ample of their master, always transacted their business in the 
company of poets and writers. Nor was the Turkish public, 
in its turn, indifferent to the esteem of persons of high educa- 
tion. The great legislator, or jurist, of that reign, Hosrev, 
a Greek renegade, when entering the Mosque of Saint Sophia, 
was received with the highest distinction by the people, who 
immediately arose at the approach of the famous man of the 
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law. The Turkish historians relate with pride that Hosrev 
was not only a great jurist, but also a great father, having left 
ninety-nine children. The first lyrical poet of the Turks who 
flourished at that time was Ahmet Pasha, whose verses are 
read with pleasure up to the present day. 

A distinguished prose writer of that epoch was Sinan 
Pasha, a favorite of the Conqueror. He is especially admired 
as a moralist philosopher. In his prayers extolling the glory 
of God he says, addressing the Almighty, “Thou art such an 
inventor that from nothing thou makest a treasure. Thy 
wisdom stands so high in the firmament that the sharpest eye 
cannot see it; neither can any one discover Thy hidden glory. 
There are no limits to Thy learning; no limits to Thy power. 
Thy eternity is such that neither the past nor the future gen- 
erations could have preceded Thee.” Then, alluding to the 
condition of mankind in the world, and lamenting over the 
sufferings of men: “The world,” he says, “is like an old 
matron who appears before our eyes as a young woman clad 
in bridal garments, whilst in reality that world is an old house 
in decay, though in appearance it is like a newly-built man- 
sion. Its pleasures are as ephemeral as those of love and as 
temporary as the summer clouds. But its sorrows and pains 
are as numerous as the leaves of trees and as the sands of 
the seashore. The earth resembles a cat who devours its off- 
spring, and is like a dog that bites whatever is in its posses- 
sion.” Sinan devotes a special chapter to love and describes 
the passion in a very pathetic manner. “Love,” says our 
author, “is a precious stone, which has no comparison on 
earth; it is a thing which cannot be described by any exam- 
ples. No person can fathom the depth of its secrecy. There 
exists under the tongue of lovers such words that their lips 
cannot keep them in silence. Their breathings are even so 
mysterious that they do not evaporate with the air. It is only 
their own tongue that can explain the nature of their conver- 
sations. But, on the other hand, love is such an open secret 
that nothing can screen it. The mirror of love cannot be 
dimmed. Love can enslave those who are free. It can crush 
those who dare to raise their heads. Love is not a pure 
chimera.” He compares love to a mine, whose metal, he says, 
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is the soul. “Every heart which becomes the abode of love 
must expect to receive its deadly dart, and that sorrow and 
affliction are its constant companions.” Then comparing 
love to a tree, the Turkish author adds: “The seed of love is 
sown in the field of the heart, and the young tree of love is 
planted in the garden of the heart, but it grows with the 
moisture of the eyes and the heat of the human body.” The 
writings of Sinan are quite popular up to the present time 
amongst his countrymen. 

Mahomet, after reigning for thirty years, died in 1481, 
leaving to his successors to complete the work he had so 
brilliantly inaugurated. His son, Bayazit II., following in the 
footsteps of the Conqueror, contributed largely for the pro- 
gress of the literature of his country. It was in his day that 
a great impulse was given to legal studies and theology. The 
new sultan, like his brother, Djem, of whom we have already 
spoken, was a poet with a tendency to mysticism and con- 
templation, while the writings of his brother were of a ro- 
mantic character. Prince Djem at a very tender age had 
written his famous work, Tjimshid and Hourshid, which he 
had dedicated to his father, the Conqueror, by whom it was 
highly appreciated. Another romantic poet of that reign is 
the well-known Bihirshi, whose verses were recited by the 
refined Ottoman youth for a long time after his death. Bihir- 
shi excelled also as a writer of history, upon which subject he 
wrote three hundred and sixty volumes, dedicating them to 
his master. But the sultan, after having chosen among them 
eighty-three volumes, burned the remainder, considering the 
others as not being worthy to be left to posterity. Idris, 
another historian of superior talent, wrote the history of the 
Ottoman Empire from its earlier days up to the reign of 
Bayazit II., which work is held in high repute by Orientalists. 
The Turks claim to have their own Sappho, in the person of 
Mihri, who chanted in beautiful verses her love for Iskender. 
It was only on account of her fine verses that she was not 
abhorred by the stern Turks for the way in which she gave 
vent to the emotions of her heart. Nor is she the only Turk- 
ish woman who excelled in poetry. Fitnet, another poetess, 
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is equally renowned for her verses, her example having been 
followed by other Turkish women at different epochs. 

The reign of Selim I., from 1512 to 1520, was not less pro- 
fuse in literary works, though that sultan has the reputation 
of having been as one of the most cruel Ottoman monarchs, 
for, like his predecessors, he put to death his brothers and 
many other high officials of the state for trifling reasons. 
Notwithstanding these savage inclinations, Selim was always 
surrounded by poets and other literary men and was himself 
a kind of mystic poet. It was during that time that the 
famous Ottoman jurist, Djemali, flourished,whose legal advice 
was, in the eyes of the Turks, nothing short of an oracle. It 
is related by the Turkish historians that all questions requir- 
ing legal advice or interpretation of the law were put in writ- 
ing and placed in a large basket overhanging the window 
of the jurist, who, after giving the necessary reply to each of 
the numerous questions on which his advice was sought, 
caused the interested parties to receive their respective 
answers in the same way from the same basket, thus avoiding 
the danger of his being influenced by the presence of any per- 
son whom he might happen to know. This peculiarity won 
for him the name of the jurist of the basket (Zunbullu Moufti). 
He was popular not only among the masses of the people, 
both Mahometan and Christian, but had acquired a great 
influence over the sultan himself. When the latter had or- 
dered the execution of one hundred and fifty public func- 
tionaries their lives were spared only by the intercession and 
the strong language used to the sultan by Djemaly. It was 
again through his advice that the Greek patriarch succeeded 
in dissuading the sultan from putting into execution his ter- 
rible decree of massacring all Christians who would not em- 
brace the Mahometan creed. 

The reign of Suleiman I., from 1522 to 1566, was cer- 
tainly the most glorious one from the foundation of the Otto- 
man dynasty to our day. European historians go so far as 
to call him Suleiman the Great, while the Turks give him the 
more modest and suitable name of the Legislator. No doubt 
Suleiman’s reign was to Turkey what that of Louis XIV. 
was for France, and, as far as military exploits are concerned, 
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the Turkish monarch was superior to the famous Bourbon. 
During the long reign of this sultan the Turks by their vic- 
tories and conquests had become the terror of both the East 
and the West. It was a constant struggle between the 
western civilization and eastern barbarism. The sultan, 
like his predecessors, possessed a high literary Oriental cul- 
ture and never ceased to read his beloved poetry. Neither in 
Europe, when he was attempting to plant the crescent in its 
very heart, nor during his long expeditions on the confines 
of Persia, where he was terrifying the followers of Ali, did 
Suleiman neglect the study of poetry and of literature. He 
passed his time in the company of the best literary talent of 
the Orient, and awarded high prizes for any literary work of 
value. Many poets and other writers were receiving regular 
salaries from the Imperial treasury. It was in the early years 
of his reign that the then well-known Turkish poet Ishak 
Djelebi, died. This writer always accompanied the former 
sultan, Selim, on his expeditions, and amused his Oriental 
master by his eccentricities. It was not unusual to see the 
poet walking barefoot in the streets of Constantinople and in 
the pursuit of young boys whom he was trying to attract by 
the recital of his verses. 

The best Turkish lyrical poet, Baki (the Immortal), flour- 
ished during this reign. The Turks generally give hin: the 
appellation of “the Sultan of Poets.” The only writer of the 
same character in the East who can be compared to Baki is 
the well-known Persian lyrical poet, Hafiz Shirazi, who is 
highly esteemed by the European Orientalists. The sultan 
dedicated some verses to Baki, calling him “Chief of the Otto- 
man Poets.” The elegy composed by that poet on the death 
of Suleiman was one of the best writings of that nature in the 
East, and part of the poetry of Baki has been translated into 
the German language. Another poet who was in the favor 
of the sultan was Hiali, whose verses are admired for their 
lively imagination. Zoungouli, on his side, chanted in appro- 
priate verses the pleasures of tobacco and opium and the hap- 
piness resulting from intoxication. His work of the love of 
Leila and Medjnoun, the Paul and Virginia of the East, is sup- 
posed to be one of the best books of the kind written in Tur- 
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key. Another poet, Fihri, seems to have been inspired in 
composing his verses by the contemplation of the stars and 
firmament. Fouzouli was also an author who had acquired 
a just fame for his writings in both prose and verse. In the 
former he excels on account of that beautiful style, peculiar 
to the Turkish, of rhyming every sentence, which the Turks 
call ‘‘Kafié.”” This requires,no doubt, great dexterity and cer- 
tain talent, and was quite a fashion among Turkish authors 
up to recent years. Modern writers, however, seem not to 
be so particular about it as those of former times. The best 
works of the romantic poets of Persia were translated in 
verse by the poet Ali. Others, like Homer, chanted the 
military exploits of some of the sultans. Nearly one hundred 
poets adorn the reign of Suleiman. The city of Kastamony, 
in Asia Minor, boasted of having no less than three hundred 
poets. Nor were historians and writers on law and theology 
wanting during that long reign. Their works are with jus- 
tice the pride of the modern generation of the Turks. 

After the death of Suleiman, in 1566, and during the eight 
years’ reign of his son, Selim II., the same progress in literary 
works continued. In the period of Mourad III., from 1574 
to 1595, Turkish literature was not so brilliant as in previous 
times, and in its place caligraphy, which is held in high esteem 
in the Orient, came to the front. A good caligrapher in the 
East has nearly as much esteem and respect as a good 
painter in the civilized world. 

Mahomet III., who reigned from 1595 to 1603, although 
one of the most sanguinary Ottoman monarchs (having put 
to death nineteen of his brothers), bestowed his protection on 
the literary men of his time. It was then that the well-known 
Turkish historians, Saadtdin and Ali, flourished. The former 
had been the tutor of the sultan, and was, therefore, one of 
his favorites. His work called the Diadem of Histories gave 
him the surname of “Prince of Historians.” Ali is generally 
considered by Orientalists a good guide to Turkish history. 
A noted writer of that epoch was Ak Hassari, who composed 
a work on public law, or the art of government. According 
to this author three things may bring the downfall of a state: 
First, when the sovereign, instead of occupying himself with 
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the affairs of state, devotes his time exclusively to pleasures. 
Second, when the ministers, jealous of each other, do not 
agree on public matters. Third, when the troops refuse to 
obey their government, and, sure of immunity, commit all 
~ sorts of unlawful acts. 

The beginning of the seventeenth century, which is 
marked in Turkish history as one of constant revolt against 
the authority of the various sultans, and which led to the 
deposition and even to the execution of some Ottoman mon- 
archs, does not seem to have produced any literary works of 
great value. During those troublesome days, 1. ¢., from the 
reign of Ahn Ahmet I., in 1603, to that of Mahomet IV., in 
1648, during which short space of time not less than seven 
sultans held alternately the reins of government, Turk- 
ish writers were not so profuse as in the preceding years, on 
account of the unsettled condition of the country. Still, it 
was at that epoch that the Turkish language began to receive 
a more or less national character, being gradually stripped of 
its excessive Persianism and Arabism. In fact, it was in the 
very reign of Mourad IV, from 1623 to 1640, that we find a 
writer of distinction in the person of Kodja Bey, who is con- 
sidered by the Turks as one of the principal founders of the 
present literary Turkish. His style is simple and clear, and 
his thoughts on administration show that he was a person of 
impartial character. In a memorandum to the sovereign he 
depicted in beautiful language the flourishing condition of 
the Ottoman Empire during the reign of Suleiman I., hinting 
thereby that the government of his time was not what it 
ought to be. It required no little courage to address such 
language to the cruel Sultan Mourad IV., during whose 
reign corruption had already spread in all the branches of the 
Ottoman administration. From the middle of the same cen- 
tury we see again a movement in literature. Writers like 
Riazi, the compiler of the Persian proverbs, and historians or 
annalists like Aziz and Hadji La Kalfa are supposed to be the 
best of that time. The former, Aziz (the Saint), was also 
known for his loose character and his extravagances. His 
mansion was filled with young boys dressed in rich feminine 
attire, a kind of European evening dress with embroideries 
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and costly waists. It was among these Asiatic environments, 
which an ordinary Turk possibly thought quite legitimate, 
that “the Saint” was in the habit of composing his writings. 
The other writer mentioned, Hadji Kalfa,was, on the contrary, 
an author of a serious character. He had devoted his whole 
life to the study of philosophy, history and philology. His 
historical works on the Ottoman Empire, and especially those 
referring to maritime warfare, are regarded as the best sources 
for the history of his country. <A poet of distinction of that 
time was Mezaki, who chanted in beautiful verses the con- 
quest of Crete, which was effected after a twenty-five years’ 
siege of the city of Heraclion. 

Toward the end of the same century Turkish literature 
found its best protector in the person of the famous Grand 
Vizier (Prime Minister) Ahmet Kioprili. Many poets and 
other writers flourished during that time, such as Fenni, 
Assim, and, the best of all, Nali, “the king of the contem- 
porary poets.” Sultan Mahomet IV., who then reigned, 
used, like his predecessors, to pass his leisure hours in the 
company of poets and literary men. One day, having asked 
one of the poets, Fenni, if he knew of any pleasure which the 
sultan could not possibly possess—“There is one,” promptly 
replied the poet, “that of getting rid at once of four legiti- 
mate wives. The pleasure of shaking off the yoke of four 
tyrants,” added Fenni, “is not possessed by a sultan because 
the sultan has no wives but slaves.” Another eminent author 
of that reign is Sari Abtullah, or Abdi, whose work, under 
the name of Guide to Lovers, is admired for the originality of 
his opinions on the subject. His commentaries on Mesnevi, 
the famous work of the Persian mystic poet, Djelaledin 
Roumi, who stands at the head of the poets of that kind in 
the Orient, is followed to the present day by students of Per- 
sian literature. The historians of that epoch were Naima, 
who in strong language reproached the tyranny of Mourad 
IV. and the debauchery of Ibrahim I. Ali and Hussein 
Vedjihi are esteemed as excellent annalists. Missri, a mysti- 
cal poet and a person of very liberal ideas as to matters of re- 
ligion, was exiled by the sultan as a heretic. A great many 
of the masterpieces of the Persian and Arabic poetry were 

9 
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translated by Rododizade, and the “general history” written 
by Ahmet Dede was one of the best works of the decline of 
the seventeenth century. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


The production of Turkish literature during the eigh- 
teenth century was as profuse as in some of the past times. 
But the relative value of the works is inferior in many ways 
to that of the preceding centuries. A practical undertaking 
at that time was the collection of the thousands of the written 
legal advices given at various epochs by the famous jurists of 
the Empire. These advices “fetavi,’ have a higher value in 
the eyes of the Mussulman judges than the decisions of any 
courts of justice, because the decisions of the Ottoman courts 
are hardly ever appealed to by Turkish lawyers, nor would 
such opinions be followed by the judges of that country, on 
account of the well-known corruption of the judicial bench. 
To refer to a decision of a court, even to that of the highest 
court in the land, as a precedent by which the judges may be 
enlightened or guided in their decisions, would seem to an 
ordinary Turkish judge a mere mockery and unworthy of 
any attention. Therefore, in certain cases before the purely 
Mussulman courts, the opinions of the jurists of those times 
have great weight. 

Printing was introduced for the first time during the early 
days of that century. The difficulties encountered in the in- 
novation were great, owing to the superstition and bigotry 
of the people, who were averse to anything coming “from 
the infidel countries.” A writer of distinction, however, by 
the name of Ibrahim, persuaded the sultan to permit the in- 
troduction of printing, and, after obtaining the permit, set 
to work with great assiduity and published many of the works 
which were in manuscript. Ever since that time a great 
many books of various authors have been published which 
would possibly have been lost, had it not been for the per- 
sistence of Ibrahim and others. Among the authors of that 
time Raghib Pacha stands high in the esteem of his country- 
men. He was both a poet and a moralistic philosopher, and 
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on account of his sound judgments he received the appellation 
of “an Ottoman Plato.” In his lessons of morality to his 
son he tried to impress him by extolling the superiority of a 
learned over an illiterate person. “Devote yourself, my son,” 
he said, “to the study of sciences, because in the vicissitudes 
of life they are an inexhaustible treasure; they form the mind, 
rectify the judgment, and show to men their duties. What a 
vast difference there is between the learned and the ignorant; 
as much as between the most brilliant light and the deepest 
darkness; the one means life, the other death; ignorance is 
the poisoned source whence springs vice, which afflicts hu- 
manity; barbarism, blind superstition and irreligion, which 
are the destructive elements of sciences, are its companions, 
and shame, contempt and baseness of character follow in its 
footsteps.” Such were the high and elevated principles by 
which the Turkish author was actuated, and he tried to diffuse 
these same teachings among his countrymen. 

Assim, an historian and poet, was the literary ornament 
of that time. A Turkish writer referring to him calls his 
poetry “the eighth miracle of the world.” The sultan very 
often held evening receptions in which the invitations were 
extended only to poets of distinction, and on these occasions 
compositions were recited by the authors themselves, who re- 
ceived the congratulations of the audience and thus increased 
their popularity with the public. During the same century 
three prose writers distinguished themselves. Moustafa Naim 
was admired for his vivid descriptions of the life of the high 
officials of the Ottoman Empire, his style having served as a 
model for many subsequent writers. Another by the name of 
Ahmet Nedim acquired no less fame because of his fluent 
and elegant style. Lastly, Abou Bekir Kiani became famous 
on account of his satirical writings and his caustic observa- 
tions on the character of the prominent men of his day. 

Such, in short, is the condition of Turkish literature up 
to the end of the eighteenth century. As we saw, their writ- 
ings consisted chiefly of poetry, history, theology, law, and, 
to a certain extent, of astronomy. The last subject they 
studied in the well-known Arabic works, and their knowledge 
in that branch was therefore imperfect, because, being igno- 
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rant of European languages, they could not follow the pro- 
gress of this science since the time when the Arabs composed 
their works on astronomy or astrology. Their writers on 
history deserve better the name of annalists than real his- 
torians. They were chiefly persons who had been instructed 
by the various sultans to narrate the events of past and pres- 
ent times, without daring to make any comments on the hap- 
penings of the reign in which they were living. Few of them 
had even the boldness to criticise the acts of the past admin- 
istration. They usually took great pains to write in detail the 
lives of the various high officials, either in the military or 
civil service, and the exploits of the sultans formed the prin- 
cipal part of their task. They describe the ceremony of the 
marriage of princes and princesses and other similar fes- 
tivities with that Oriental style peculiar to the writers of the 
East. 

Tragedy and comedy were quite unknown to the Turks. 
That subject had not attracted the attention of their literary 
men, simply because they could not find any patterns either 
in the Persian or in the Arabic literature. It is true that 
there existed a kind of popular comedies, but these were trans- 
mitted mostly orally, and were played in the colloquial or 
popular language. It is only in modern times that imitations 
of tragedy and comedy were written through the influence of 
the French language, which is understood by many well- 
educated Turks. Fiction is in the same category, and it is 
only lately that it has become quite a fashion among the 
Turks to indulge in that kind of writing. 

Such was, in short, the condition of the literature of the 
Ottomans up to the end of the last century. To what extent 
it has been subsequently influenced by that of Europe, and 
what transformations it has undergone, will be seen when that 
subject is examined, and an analysis of the principal literary 
works of the country during the nineteenth century will be 
given in the sequel. 





THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


By WiLL1AM ALLEN WILBUR 


Professor of English, The Columbian University 


aero aptitudes have always been recognized among men. 

And we may say of teaching, as Izaak Walton says of 
angling, “Men are to be born so.” That child is fortunate 
whose parents are quick to discern his natural aptitudes, and 
willing to lead him in ways Nature fitted him to follow. 
“Train up a child in the way he should go,” says the Scrip- 
ture, “and when he is old he will not depart from it.” Many 
a man has failed because his endowments were ignored and 
his inclinations thwarted and his life-work wrongly deter- 
mined by influences beyond his control. Every profession 
is weakened by the surplus of men whom Nature designed 
for other callings, and by the want of men who have never 
found the work which they were born to do. 

Teaching is spoken of in the Scripture as one of the 
gifts bestowed upon men; some were born to teach. Man, 
who alone among earthly creatures resists the stream of ten- 
dencies and rises from generation to generation, does so 
because he is teachable and because he learns by experience; 
and some have been found in every age apt to teach, and by 
imparting this experience to others to help them thus to rise 
to higher things. In a recent speech Governor Roosevelt said: 
“The great questions that are now and always will be agitating 
this country will resolve themselves wisely and well if the 
home life of our people is sound. * * * To parents 
I would say that the education of your children is the most 
vital duty and the most absorbing question of your lives.” 
From this view it is not likely that any considerable number 
of our people would dissent. Happily, it is not necessary 
to prove that the teacher’s calling is important to the state 
and to the citizen. This was known long ago when the state 
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decreed that Socrates should die because he taught the Athe- 
nian youth disquieting things. 

The world has always persecuted or neglected its teachers, 
and been slow to realize itself to be the sufferer thereby. 
The adjustment of differences we leave to lawyers, and to 
fit themselves for practice we require that they read Black- 
stone, that they attend lectures, that they be admitted to 
the bar after examination. The treatment of diseases we 
submit to physicians, and to fit themselves for practice we 
require that they be registered with some practicing physi- 
cian, that they attend medical lectures for a given period of 
time, that they receive a diploma certifying the satisfactory 
completion of a course of study. The development of intel- 
lectual life we entrust to teachers, usually without requir- 
ing any professional training whatever. The lawyer as an 
interpreter of law and evidence is held in check by judge 
and jury in order that justice may be done; the teacher is, 
for the pupil, lawyer and judge and jury, and yet there are 
few to question whether justice and truth are the teacher’s 
ideals. The medical student studies the human body in the 
dissecting room that he may learn, by his familiarity with 
the human organism, to treat it skilfully; so sacred is life 
which he seeks to save that he is not permitted to apply the 
surgeon’s knife without previous training and direction. 
But the teacher is left to practice vivisection on the pupil’s 
mind, to make or mar the thought centres of a human soul, 
while society lacks the interest to demand that his learning 
be sound, that he himself be true, and—lest he injure the sen- 
sitive organism of the human mind—that he be apt to teach. 

It is too often thought that anybody with a good edu- 
cation can teach. College students teach to pay expenses, 
and after graduation from college teach to bridge the way 
to other things. Many a learner becomes permanently de- 
jected and hopeless under a teacher from whom he had a 
right to expect help. There is many a community where 
the intellectual life of a generation has been blighted be- 
cause of a teacher who could not teach. The world has 
paid heavily for the false dictum that “anybody can teach.” 
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The demands which the profession of teaching makes 
upon its members are severe and exacting. Entire devo- 
tion and utter unselfishness should characterize all the 
teacher’s work. It will help to appreciate the arduous task 
set before the teacher if we review the principal phases of 
teaching. First, the teacher studies his pupil that he may 
know the kind of person he has to help; second, he leads his 
pupil to believe in him; third, he awakens in his pupil the 
hope of acquiring for himself knowledge and power; fourth, 
he seeks to bring his pupil into right relations with truth. 

The teacher must first of all become acquainted with his 
pupil, for one cannot intelligently help a stranger. Person- 
ality is a bundle of eccentricities and prejudices. It grows 
as trees grow, with soft spots and hard spots and many cross- 
grained places; these things should not be ignored. The 
teacher must know his pupil in order to benefit him through 
his susceptibilities and to save him from his weaknesses. But 
such knowledge is not easy to attain. Like molecules of 
matter, associated yet isolated and impenetrable, so we live 
and die in this world—associated yet perpetually alone. 

The teacher sets himself to study the characteristics of 
a personality hitherto unknown to him. He meets his pupil, 
he studies his features, his manner, his actions, his words; he 
observes him under varying circumstances; he notes his 
estimates of men and things; he notes, also, his companions, 
and seeks to learn something of the home influences to which 
he has been accustomed. So these indications of character 
accumulate, and at length out of them all there takes form 
in the teacher’s mind the conception of a new personality. 
By intuition and inference the teacher has formed a working 
hypothesis, a likeness of his pupil. As time passes this is 
tested and corrected until the teacher becomes assured that 
his judgment is true. 

The atmosphere of teaching is faithh He who would be 
taught must believe in his teacher. This is not an unusual 
or a remarkable requirement. The world’s business is done 
in the same atmosphere; a credit system envelops all human 
activity, credit in government, credit in corporations, credit 
in persons; the basis is belief in personal integrity. With- 
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out this faith among men all activities would be pal- 
sied and mankind would relapse into primitive darkness. 
So the teacher must inspire faith, the man and his teaching 
must alike procure belief; and sound character and sound 
learning have a self-suggestiveness that carries conviction. 
The most persuasive thing in the world is the truth told by 
one who is true. It is better for a teacher to say frankly that 
he does not know than to profess to know what he does not 
know. That counterfeiter who fills the purse with trash is 
less an enemy to society than he who under the guise of a 
teacher fills the mind with trash. But counterfeits do not 
long pass current; the false thing does not endure the test of 
service, and intuitions too subtle and spiritual for analysis 
search and weigh the teacher’s character and attest and seal 
his words. 

The next phase is the pupil’s awakening. The atmo- 
sphere of learning is hope. In the new association with the 
teacher the pupil begins to be conscious of new strength 
and to feel that this is power that he may master and con- 
trol. He experiences new impulses and sees dim visions; 
he goes from strength to strength. He now knows that 
things are possible for him of which he never dreamed be- 
fore, and this gives him respect for himself; he is finding 
himself, and for him, the learner, the atmosphere is hope. 
It is a common saying that we do not know what we can do 
until we try,and as the young person has the most of the world 
untried before him the ratio of the known to the unknown 
is discouraging. Where is there room for hope? Each 
one is enveloped in mystery; each is his own greatest mys- 
tery. “Know thyself” is an ancient exhortation. It is the 
work of teaching to awaken in the pupil appreciation of self. 

This is work indeed. There is no awakening without 
expenditure of vital force by the teacher. The law of 
causality is universal. A friend who had shown interest in 
teaching, with well-meant though slighting estimate of the 
teacher’s calling, said: “Well, I hope you will never have to 
work.” It was useless to remonstrate in the face of such 
benevolent regard. But it is a most pernicious, false idea— 
that work is a curse; and a disturbing, wrong notion—that 
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teaching is not work. It requires much energy to teach. 
Successful teaching does not depend so much on a great 
amount of knowledge as it does on a small amount lodged 
in the right place in the pupil’s mind. Nothing but vital 
force will get it there, and there are some to whom knowl- 
edge has no access until a way is blasted, so to speak, 
for its lodgment. To dispel lethargy, to infuse energy, to 
awaken hope—work will do it. You will be tired when the 
day is done; you may be a wreck when the year is over. 
But you have a teacher’s joy in teaching. 

The last phase of teaching is the appropriation of truth. 
The atmosphere of truth is love, affecting the soul itself, and 
the soul’s relations with its environment. So long as we 
know only in part we shall fail to realize the ideal, but there 
are rare moments in a scholar’s life when he has perceptions 
of that harmony which inspired Dryden’s verse: 


‘‘From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.”’ 


Education is the tuning of the instrument, and man is an 
instrument of many strings. The tuning of them all is edu- 
cation; the tuning of but one is specialization—a deliberate 
sacrifice to the shortness of life and the material interests of 
this world. Hence comes materialism and scepticism and 
fanaticism and bigotry, and all manner of narrowness and 
prejudice—the discord in a thousand lives that the world 
may have great scientists and great philosophers and great 
artists and great religionists. So grave is the danger in 
special study that access to it is strictly guarded, in order 
that no man shall pursue it who has not already had the 
harmonizing influences of a liberal education. These are con- 
siderations that the teacher should never forget. His attitude 
to truth universal is the all-important thing. His teaching 
has to do with the particular, but the particular cannot be 
rightly understood apart from the universal; the part should 
never be presented as the whole. The veriest atom implies 
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God. It is the teacher’s ideal to bring the whole man face to 
face with the whole truth. 

So the phases of teaching are aptly suggested by three 
terms—Faith, Hope and Love. These are not fanciful 
things; the teacher will do well to study these three, for 
they are the expression of universal law. Therefore they 
are called abiding—“And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; but the greatest of these is love.” It is the 
greatest, because this appropriation and participation in 
truth is the end and goal of all teaching, of all learning— 
the sufficient purpose of life itself. . 

The teacher stands between truth and the learner; his 
function is to help the learner to appropriate truth. He is 
thus a medium of exchange, and as such his ideal is one of 
adaptation—adaptation to truth, and adaptation to the 
learner, and adaptation of truth to the learner. 

First, the teacher must adapt himself to that which he de- 
signs to teach. He must understand his subject. He studies 
it in itself and in all its relations, seeking clear ideas and defi- 
nite conceptions. By reading and conversation and observa- 
tion and reflection he becomes familiar with the whole realm 
of truth covered by his subject. To adapt himself to the truth 
the teacher must have a logical mind disciplined in clear, 
close thinking; he must have courage—the courage to fol- 
low truth to its conclusions, and to accept them and act 
upon them; he must have that differentiating faculty called 
common sense to guide him in setting values upon truth and 
to save him from intellectual extravagance and vagary; he 
must love truth supremely that he may be saved from un- 
profitable diversion. 

Second, the teacher must adapt himself to the learner. 
He must know man in order to understand individual men. 
He becomes an interested student of human nature; he 
studies the powers and faculties of the mind, the ideals which 
constitute motives to action, the desires and affections, the 
whole realm of the personality affected by the presentation 
of truth. The teacher must have broad sympathies, putting 
himself instinctively in the learner’s place, adapting himself to 
the learner. This was one cause of the efficiency of the Apostle 
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Paul, who said of himself: “For though I be free from all men, 
yet have I made myself servant unto all, that I might gain the 
more. And unto the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews; to them that are under the law, as under the 
law, that I might gain them that are under the law; to them 
that are without law, as without law, that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak became I as weak, 
that I might gain the weak: I am made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some.” 

Third, the teacher must adapt the truth to the learner. 
This is the whole question of ways and means, the relative 
values and the proper uses of deductive and of inductive 
methods in teaching, the function of illustration, the use of 
the imagination. Teaching is exemplified in the ministry 
of our Saviour, who was called the Great Teacher. To the 
fishermen of Galilee He said, “I will make you to become 
fishers of men.” To the woman at the well He said, “Who- 
soever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: But who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst.” To the disciples when they were without bread 
He said, “Beware of the leaven of the Pharisees.” As He 
went through the fields at the time of seed-sowing He said, 
“Behold, a sower went forth to sow,” and to His disciples 
He said, “The seed is the word of God.” To Nicodemus, 
the ruler, who came by night to learn of the invisible things 
of God, He said,—while the night wind brushed the leaves 
against the lattice,—“The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.” To blind Bartimeus He was the light of 
the world. To Lazarus He was the resurrection and the 
life. The world’s Great Teacher realized in His own minis- 
try the ideal of adaptation, for He was the truth, and He 
knew man, and to every man He brought the truth in the 
form of his necessities and the language of his own heart. 

It is the teacher’s duty to become the strong determining 
influence in student life. The learner’s life work depends on 
the teacher’s day work. The present then is insistent; it is 
the incentive, the opportunity, the reward. It will divide 
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nothing with the past; it can spare nothing to the future. 
If the teacher has failed he has no time for regret; if he has 
succeeded he has no time for gratulation; the only success 
is succession, and the work that waits will not let him be 
ambitious. The unattained is still insistent. It was said of 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, “He wakes every morning 
with the impression that everything is an open question.” 
He studied constantly the subjects that he taught from year 
to year, for he said he would not have his boys draw from a 
stagnant pool. “With regard to one’s work,” he said, “be 
it school or parish, I suppose the desirable feeling to entertain 
is always to expect to succeed and never think that you have 
succeeded.” 

The teacher’s influence extends through the student’s 
most impressionable years. Youth, like the world’s youth, 
is in retrospect a golden age, in experience a glad, uncon- 
querable time, a time of visions unlimited and unfelt de- 
pendence; it is the Jad and Odyssey in every man’s life. 
And into this time, like Olympian influences, come the 
teachers. A stream line of impressionable humanity fills 
the schools and colleges. Unnoted generations pass out 
into the world’s life to make it and to be made by it. And 
the immeasurable influences of youth make possible heroic 
enterprise and achievement, make inevitable the burning 
questions and the distracting conflicts that trouble men. 

No more important educational work yet remains un- 
done than the adequate preparation of the teacher for his 
professional career. There are normal schools filled largely 
with students who lack the fundamental culture of a liberal 
education; this fact alone, depressing the curriculum and lim- 
iting the student, debars the college graduate from profitable 
professional study. Graduate normal courses for college 
men and women would do much to dignify the profession of 
teaching. Every year there are many teachers enrolled with 
us, teaching by day, studying by night, patient and tireless 
in the quest of that culture which they recognize as an ele- 
ment of power. There are men and women who, without 
college training, have studied method in a normal school or 
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learned it in actual teaching, who, finding out the value of 
liberal study, seek it at the end. They were born to teach and 
therefore have native tact and power; they are successful, but 
at what a loss of time and energy! 

The profession of teaching is rightly entered upon 
through that rigid discipline of mind which it is the function 
of the college to give, and through adequate special and 
professional training which it is the function of the graduate 
school to supply. We shall do well for our children and our 
children’s children and for our people if we plan nothing short 
of the highest and the best in education for the men and the 
women whose mind and heart and very soul have made them 
teachers by the will of God. 





THE POLITICAL SPIRIT OF THE LAST HALF 
CENTURY 


By Paut S. REINSCH 


Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


_ last half of the nineteenth century is pre-eminently an 

analytical period. The elements of man’s intellectual 
and moral life are held in solution, awaiting crystallization 
into new forms of faith and philosophy. As at the time of 
the Renaissance, the elements of an older and a newer order 
of classic thought, of scientific discovery—old faiths and new 
ideals—are pouring an unconfined wealth of thought into 
the human mind, to the unspeakable bewilderment of weaker 
spirits. To many it has seemed an age purely of confusion, 
of dissolution, of waning faith, of general uncertainty and 
scepticism. An intellectual earthquake has laid low some of 
the most pretentious mansions of the human spirit. The men 
of a former period launched forth into the world of affairs 
clad in an armor of intellectual confidence. How little un- 
derstanding would Samuel Johnson with his robust convic- 
tions have for the delicate scepticism, for the shrinking from 
dogmatic assertion that characterizes a Matthew Arnold? To 
the grim old sage the man without positive, well-defined be- 
liefs seemed shivering in spiritual nakedness. 

Small wonder that pessimism was the dominant phase 
of the intellectual temper of the age just past. The often 
unavailing search for truth, the distracting mass of details, 
the absence of illumination by the spiritual light of philoso- 
phy, the crass materialism of the age, seemed to belie man’s 
finest aspirations. But as is so often true of pessimistic ages, 
it was a period of great travail, of noble development hidden 
from the contemporary mind. However complex and con- 
fusing its life may seem, it is filled with the deep harmony of 
growth. No brief recital of facts can show how true this is; 
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still the general direction of political development, the great 
currents of political thought, may perhaps be indicated in a 
manner to bring out this unity of development. 

No one simple formula can adequately express the fullness 
of life in any period, especially in one so rich as our own age. 
There will always be counter-currents, survivals, isolated 
forces, great personalities that cannot be accounted for in a 
summary manner. Yet in general the spirit of the last half 
century may be described as a progress from nationalism to 
national imperialism, the first half of the period being taken 
up with the development and inward cementing of strong na- 
tions, the latter part with the expansion of the national state, 
with the exertion of national force over new areas. 

By recalling the political conditions just before the mid- 
dle of the century, we will be able to appreciate the total 
transformation of the ideals, purposes and modes of action 
in the political world. At that time Europe was witnessing 
the afterglow of the ideals and aspirations that evoked the 
French Revolution. The fiery passions of that stormy age 
had been lulled, the reaction had run its dismal course, and 
the true ideals of the great Revolution transfused the intellec- 
tual atmosphere with a quiet radiance, so that the time has 
aptly been called the Silver Age. Its main characteristic was 
faith in human brotherhood, and the common destiny and 
intimate oneness of humanity. This led to cosmopolitanism 
and a certain indifference to local and national politics. The 
spirit of Metternich and the “Holy Alliance” still dominated 
the political world, with its cautious preservation of the exist- 
ing order, with its artful diplomacy. Theoretical politics 
was filled with discussions of “natural rights’—the natural 
right to property in the South, to human freedom in the 
North. The natural rights of man, with the proper political 
mechanism to preserve them, in Europe. 

Structural questions of government were most important 
at this period—the relative rights of the constituent members 
of a federal state, the constitution of parliaments, the proper 
extent of suffrage. Moreover, it was an age of laissez faire, 
governmental interference was deprecated and the state was 
looked upon as merely a machine for keeping order. Free 
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trade had won its great victory and the new currents toward 
protection had not as yet set in. All this may be summed 
up in the word Liberalism. Mill’s celebrated treatise on 
Liberty appeared at this time, and that of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, though written fifty years before, saw the light of pub- 
lication only in 1840. Liberalism emphasizes structural 
questions in politics, such as the suffrage, church disestab- 
lishment, reform of the House of Lords, in England. It 
abhors war and forceful changes, it insists upon strict limita- 
tions on governmental power, it would foster a world com- 
munity of economic and intellectual activities, it fervidly be- 
lieves in a rule of reason. Liberalism may be characterized 
as a rationalistic optimism which attributes to reason, to 
rational opinion, more power than they actually possess in 
the turbulent struggles of political life. 

The tone of general culture at this time was also optimistic 
in the extreme. The calm dignity of Goethe, his unimpas- 
sioned though appreciative observation of human life, his 
delight in viewing an expanding intellectual horizon, was the 
ideal of the educated. Hegel’s philosophy was still domi- 
nant—with its difficult logical gymnastics, but rather facile 
belief that “whatever is is right.” The scientific world was 
in the first flush of that generous enthusiasm for truth which 
shines forth in Renan’s Future of Science. In the political 
and social life Utopias without number were evoking the 
most ardent hopes. The force of nationalism was also begin- 
ning to stir. 

These surging hopes of humanity led to the revolutions of 
1848,in which they were destined to be so sorely disappointed, 
though the seed of future greatness was sown at this time. 
The French Republic of this year soon gave way to the 
“democratic” Empire. In Germany the progressive forces 
were for the time being harshly repressed—men like Carl 
Schurz fled to more promising soil; others, among them that 
most genial of humorists, Fritz Reuter, languished in prison 
the best years of their life. 

The Hegelian optimism now began to wane. The his- 
torical method of study showed that the dark, half-understood 
forces and passions of human nature, the inarticulate emo- 
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tions and promptings of the masses, the physical and eco- 
nomic conditions imposed upon a race or nation, have a far 
greater influence on its destiny than the conscious plans of 
reason. Darwinism further brought out the blind tyranny 
of the environment over the individual, and made men aware 
of the relentless, disheartening struggle for survival in which 
strength and fitness alone succeed. The dark genius of Scho- 
penhauer, filled with the spirit of Oriental philosophy, inter- 
preted existence as a tragedy, as a vain struggle to escape 
from pain, the only refuge from which is Nirwana, or, to the 
choicest spirits, the isolation of heroism. Renan, Comte and 
Ruskin, disgusted with the triumphs of modern mechanics, 
looked back yearningly to the thirteenth century, when so- 
ciety was rightly organized, when life was complete and har- 
monious. In art Realism abandoned classic forms and the 
optimistic view, and depicted the human passions and the 
struggle for existence in all their naked meanness and sordid 
selfishness. Everywhere men turned away from a calm op- 
timism, from the belief that reason would cure all ills, from 
the assurance of millennium already begun. 

But in the political world mighty and healthful forces were 
at work even while the choicest spirits were despairing of 
their age. The force of nationalism, discountenanced by the 
governments in 1848, was gradually drawing the peoples to- 
gether and silently stirring their life to the depths. First, 
national existence was inwardly built up, molded and ce- 
mented. Then after the seventies, national influence began 
to be extended abroad. 

Here, too, realism replaced the facile optimism of a Met- 
ternich. Bismarck disregarded all Utopias, all conventions, 
all mere historical memories, and assisted the living force of 
German nationalism to realize itself through Prussia. He 
fought the idea of guarded political equilibrium, of cosmo- 
politan indifference, of the “natural rights’ and prescriptive 
powers of small princes, and founding his work on the bottom 
rock of national life, bore down all opposition. In this he 
was silently but effectively assisted by the historical school, 
of which Savigny, Ranke, Mommsen and Treitschke, in this 
respect, are the chief representatives. It was their belief 
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that civilization is realized through nations, that the cosmo- 
politan ideal is at present without virtue, and that to nurture 
and defend true national life all means are allowable. Within 
the national state alone can the arts and the virtues reach 
complete development. 

In Italy like forces struggled forward into being, with 
Garibaldi, Mazzini and Cavour toiling at the same work, 
though each differently inspired. In the Ausgleich of 1867 
the Hungarian nation vindicated its independent rights. The 
French Empire appealed avowedly to a nationalism that had 
already centuries past found historical expression, and to 
which, as Renan says, the political ideas of Diocletian seem 
congenital. In America the struggle took on its most tragic 
aspect—in the Civil War the rude strength of national feeling 
struck the death blow to the older theories of natural rights 
and particularistic independence; the statesmanship of Web- 
ster prevailed over the logic of Calhoun. Powerfully did the 
spirit of nationalism stir the lacerated bodies of Ireland and 
Poland, with no result, however, but in the latter case to make 
a strong master tighten his grip. The Panslavic enthusiasm 
in Russia was also part of this world-wide movement. 

Great Britain, which on account of favorable conditions 
had achieved national existence centuries ago, did not feel the 
travail of the age so acutely as did other peoples. So Liber- 
alism remained there the one dominant mode of political 
thought and action even down to the eighties. In the rest 
of Europe, nationalism came to be the ruling factor, although 
Liberal currents of thought were everywhere united with it. 
In Germany a principal contention of Treitschke and the na- 
tionalists was that liberal government was not possible in the 
small, particularistic princedoms, but only in a politically 
organized nation, in whose public life the whole people par- 
ticipate. Even in Russia the serfs were liberated and local 
self-government in the mir encouraged. 

But England remained the land of Liberalism par excel- 
lence during the first half of our period. Attention was there 
concentrated on home government, on the development of 
trade and industry, on peaceful progress, and on constitutional 
reform. Let him who desires to know the spirit of these 
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times read the speeches of John Bright and study the political 
ideas of Gladstone. Freedom from government interference 
was the corner stone of the policy; from it there followed free 
trade, the desire for peace with all nations, for settlement of 
disputes by accord, the advocacy of popular suffrage both as 
a postulate and a guarantee of justice, the curtailment of 
ancient privileges in church and state—in general the view 
that humanity is above the state, that government is a 
mechanism to be confined to limited functions. 

From this political philosophy there flowed as a most 
important result the undervaluing of colonial dependencies, 
which was strikingly common down to the seventies. The 
example of the United States foreboded the ultimate inde- 
pendence of all colonies. The chief rational purpose of the 
mother country was, therefore, to assist them in this process 
by giving them self-government and thus to cultivate their 
friendship and good graces. Throughout the discussions 
of the period there runs the feeling of apathy toward terri- 
torial empire and the desire to accelerate the process of sepa- 
ration. Even Disraeli, before his jingo days, spoke of the 
colonies as “millstones around our neck.” This feeling led 
the Liberal government to cede the Ionian Islands to Greece, 
to give the Boers practical independence, and to return to 
native rulers several Indian provinces. 

The climax of the internal development of nationalism 
was reached in 1870, when German and Italian political unity 
became an accomplished fact, when Austria attempted to 
loosen the links that bound her to the Vatican, when Ameri- 
can secession had been vanquished, and the ambitious impe- 
rial schemes of Napoleon III. had met hopeless defeat, when 
in France a popular national government had again become 
possible. 

After this momentous year, a great change gradually 
comes about in the political world, a change that mankind is 
even now just beginning to understand. The older Liberalism 
loses its hold, the mutual isolation and concentration on 
home affairs is abandoned; the great nations, having ma- 
tured into concrete personalities, face each other in a strenu- 
ous competition for power and wealth. Finding their origi- 
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nal area too limited for their teeming energies, they look 
abroad for new realms to conquer. As the doctrine of the 
rights of nations keeps them from preying directly on each 
other, their eyes are turned to lands held by inferior races. 
Suddenly the colonial wealth of England is appreciated by 
herself and her neighbors. They envy and emulate her sea 
power, they send out merchantmen to dispute with her the 
dominion of the world’s trade. As whilom in internal poli- 
tics, she now becomes the model of development in the ex- 
ternal affairs of other nations. We gradually enter the era 
of expansion, of national imperialism with which the cen- 
tury closes. 

Nationalism is accentuated everywhere, generally at the 
expense of the older ideals of Liberalism. Whether it be ex- 
aggerated into jingoism and Chauvinism, or appear under the 
more dignified form of patriotism, it is a feeling uppermost 
in the minds of men. Unhappily there is a strong tempta- 
tion to narrow prejudice; mutual suspicion and distrust grow 
strong among the nations. The Machiavelian spirit of view- 
ing politics is revived. Nor is purely social life free from 
national animosities. Thus special forms of art are fostered 
as patriotic; Paris for decades shuts her ears to German 
music; even scientists are not always unbiased when a hy- 
pothesis has originated across the border. 

Refractory elements within a state are forcibly assimilated. 
The Poles in Germany and in Russia, the Lutherans in the 
latter country are distressed by harassing regulations. A 
powerful modern state must have as core and chief element a 
strong, homogeneous, unified nationality, about which de- 
pendencies and colonies can be granted without danger of 
disruption. Russian statesmanship proceeds very clearly on 
this proposition. In her European realm, Russia ruthlessly 
crushes out all opposition to her triumphant nationalism; so 
difficult, however, is the assimilation that at present she ap- 
parently craves no further European territory. In her Asiatic 
dominions her policy is essentially different; she does not 
attempt forcible assimilation in Asia, but is tolerant of the 
most varied civilizations and beliefs, trusting that her vigorous 
nationalism will accomplish gradually the work of unification. 
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Thus the national state forms the core of a world empire. 
Only within the last decade has public interest in colonies and 
dependencies been thoroughly aroused. In Great Britain an 
awakening from apathy occurred in 1871, when the refusal of 
the Gladstonian government to aid the Australian colonists 
called forth a manifestation of popular displeasure. Then fol- 
lowed the jingoistic enthusiasm of 1878, the first crude out- 
break of the new sense of national importance, which led to an 
unprecedented era of expansion. Together with the acqui- 
sition of new territory—in Burmah and throughout the Afri- 
can continent—there went a movement for closer relations 
between colonies and mother country, for imperial federation. 
The economic aspect of this movement was outlined by Mr. 
Chamberlain in 1896, in a speech favoring the formation of a 
great British Zollverein with mutual protection of colonies 
and mother country. Two years later the first step towards 
the realization of this policy was taken when in the Canadian 
tariff Great Britain was given a substantial advantage over 
other countries. 

In France the imperial policy of the great Napoleon, 
which was Roman in its attempt to subjugate civilized na- 
tions, had necessitated the sacrifice of a vast colonial empire. 
Although General Faidherbe and other men of enterprise 
and initiative worked at the extension of French dominion 
in Africa, public interest in colonial affairs was not aroused 
until the defeats in the Prussian War caused the French na- 
tion to look for opportunities in new realms to redeem their 
prestige. In this they were encouraged by Bismarck, who 
regarded colonial politics as waste of national energy. Since 
then great areas have been acquired by the French in North- 
ern Africa and Indo-China. Although their colonies have 
proved an expensive venture, the French enthusiastically 
cling to them as a guerdon of the glory of empire. 

Germany is the most recent votary of colonial expansion. 
Bismarck saw his life work clearly—the building and internal 
cementing of German political unity. In his Memoirs he 
states that Germany, having attained to national existence, 
now has no further desire but the maintenance of peace and 
the status quo. He engaged reluctantly in colonial enter- 
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prise, believing that greater advantage was to be gained from 
the expansion of commerce and industry. Before the end 
of his career, however, he was forced by the Zanzibar revolt 
of 1888 to resort to political interference in order to protect 
German merchants in Africa. By the delimitation agreement 
of 1890 Germany acquired an African empire, and, at that 
time, led by the young Emperor, she had entered fully into 
the competition for world power. 

In Russia expansion is not a new phenomenon; but here- 
tofore it-had always been the natural growth of a people cul- 
tivating a constantly widening area. The last few decades, 
however, have brought a marked change; with the rapid ad- 
vance in Central Asia and the occupation of Manchuria, Rus- 
sia has entered upon a more conscious phase of expansion. 
In the transformation of Siberia from a dread waste into a 
home for millions, Russia is true to her old character as a 
conqueror of the hostile forces of nature. Farther to the 
south, however, as her recent movements indicate, she seems 
ambitious to become the conqueror of men. Her shrewd 
and successful policy in Persia and China appears part of a 
vast plan of imperial dominion over Asia. 

We need but mention the recent changes in the policy of 
the United States to show that the movement here discussed 
is common to all the great powers. The smaller nations are 
falling more and more into the background. “To him that 
hath shall be given.” Austro-Hungary lacks the unified na- 
tional core necessary to imperial expansion. Italy has openly 
abandoned the policy of territorial acquisition in order to con- 
centrate her efforts on the development of commerce. Spain 
is entirely shorn of its former glory, while Portugal and Hol- 
land are trembling for their possessions. Thus the old bal- 
ance of power has come to an end and a new concert of world 
empire has been created. 

How will this change affect the development of interna- 
tional law? During the period we have been reviewing, 
much substantial progress has been made in settling and de- 
fining the relations between states. It has even been at- 
tempted to codify the whole body of international law and to 
create tribunals for the enforcement of its rules under a suffi- 
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cient sanction. Thus international law was to be given the 
character of a positive enactment enforced by organized po- 
litical authority. The civilized part of the human race was to 
form a community within which disputes were to be settled, 
not by an appeal to force, but according to reason and law. 

With the development of intense nationalism it has be- 
come clear that the realization of this ideal is not at present 
possible. No nation is willing to allow other states the right 
to enforce a legal sanction against it, as this would involve 
the end of its autonomy. Thus the federation of the world 
with its supreme court becomes an ideal for the more distant 
future; many even believe that such a world community can 
be only attained through the universal empire of a single 
state. While, therefore, the essential character of interna- 
tional law will probably not be changed, it may still be con- 
fidently expected that the work of making its rules clearer 
and more fully accepted by universal consent will go on. 
Although The Hague Conference did not accomplish the ob- 
ject for which it had been called together, it will live in the 
annals of international law because it paved the way for the 
institution of permanent commissions of arbitration and of 
inquiry. If the present political situation may be expressed 
in the form of an ideal it would be a community of strong 
nations each freely developing its individuality, each spurred 
onward by a restless competition, all contributing their share 
to a rich, complex world civilization—removed equally far 
from the dead uniformity of a world state and from the form- 
lessness and dreary apathy of local particularism and indo- 
lent isolation. 

But what shall we say of the phantom of universal empire 
that is at present haunting men’s minds, engendering mutual 
hatred and distrust among the great powers? Does any 
one really desire the condition of absolute assimilation, when 
all national divergences, all local characteristics, are to be 
flattened out into complete uniformity, when Mecca will have 
ward caucuses and Jerusalem its Prussian drill sergeants? 
Or, though we may not desire it, are there not irresistible 
forces tending to a struggle for supremacy and ultimate uni- 
versality of dominion? The vastness of the interests involved 
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makes this a fascinating question to speculate upon, but in 
present politics we certainly have not as yet passed out of the 
era of national into that of Roman imperialism. The temper 
of the world’s public opinion is clearly shown by the discus- 
sions of the Boer War, which always centered on the ques- 
tion as to whether the Boers were to be considered a civilized 
nation or not; according to their opinion on this matter men 
took sides for or against the African republics. This indi- 
cates the intensity of feeling at present existing against the 
Roman form of imperialism, against the political subjugation 
of civilized nations. But, some one may ask, Does not the 
very idea of relentless competition among the nations involve 
an ultimate struggle for supremacy? This is indeed possible. 
At present, however, the great powers are struggling not for 
supremacy, but each for its fair share in the world’s work 
and power; and it will be long indeed before any of them 
will consider the idea of universal empire as within the domain 
of practical politics. 

But the world is at present confronted with a problem 
that may give imperialism an entirely new aspect. The pro- 
jection of European influence into China has resulted in a 
disastrous rebellion. It seems that this uprising was fomented 
by the Manchu reactionaries and enlisted only the lower 
classes. The Chinese in general, especially the younger 
literati and the middle classes, are not averse to Western re- 
form, but will only resist undue interference with their cus- 
toms and civilization. With the exception of Russia, the 
Western powers have been singularly lacking in tact and 
understanding in their treatment of the Chinese question. 
Russia, itself a semi-Oriental nation, and in a favorable posi- 
tion as the land neighbor of China, alone has given evidence 
of the ability to understand and manage the Chinese. Should 
a policy of absorption be attempted by the great powers, Rus- 
sia would be in a position to reap the greatest benefits. The 
ideal of an equilibrium among the nations therefore demands, 
not a parceling out of the Middle Kingdom, but the fostering 
of a true Chinese nationalism freed from the Manchu reaction- 
ary spirit. To exclude the possibility of a China organized 
for attack, while at the same time encouraging the forces 
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amenable to Western influence, is the problem of present 
world politics. Many solutions are suggested, but it seems 
that the creation of a vice-royal federation, with the imperial 
government as a mere formal bond,would be most feasible and 
might be looked upon as a step in the right direction. The 
Chinese are traditionally industrious and peaceful; they de- 
spise war and warlike array. Their importance in the world 
of the future will undoubtedly be economic rather than mili- 
tary, unless they should be harassed into fury by unwar- 
ranted aggression, or marshaled to its own uses by an ambi- 
tious power. 

Thus the century closes with an outlook foreboding great 
struggles, economic and political—struggles that will be bene- 
ficial if the competition be between a group of strong com- 
peer nations, that would be direful in result if the equilibrium 
were disturbed by possible developments in the Orient. There 
will be the center of future conflicts, there the destinies of 
civilization will be decided. The stage of Czsar’s exploits 
and achievements dwindles before the drama whose first act 
we are at present privileged to witness. 

In the past few years the world has been stirring with the 
anticipation of an age of mighty deeds and of new vigorous 
ideals. A synthetic era is about to follow upon the period of 
analysis which we have been reviewing. Great will be the 
struggle of forces before they crystallize, and never has the 
exertion of energy been promised more momentous results. 
The future of the world is being visibly molded. Literature 
reflects this feeling. A new optimism has appeared, not the 
idealism of reason, of calm dignity, of peaceful contemplation, 
of languid estheticism; but the optimism of force, the delight 
in action, the joy of fierce combat and rugged work. Op- 
pressed by the gloomy experiences of realism, the world re- 
joices again in a freer air, a livelier, more hopeful spirit. Thus 
the political developments we have traced are but an epitome 
of the general movement of civilization, and we are living in 
an age of teeming energy, of joyous activity. 





CONCERNING “RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
NAVAL LIFE” [Reviewed] 


By JANEY BARRON Hore Marr 


—— EGGLESTON, in his interesting article, “Recol- 
lections of a Naval Life,” [reviewed in THE CoNSERVA- 
TIVE REVIEW, September, 1900,] says: 


Commodore Barron, who had the misfortune to surrender the Frigate 
Chesapeake to the British Ship Leopard, and afterwards to kill Decatur in a 
duel * * * never got another command. 


This leaves the impression, unintentionally, I am sure, 
that he was never again offered a command, whereas there 
is under my hand this letter: 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 5 November, 1828. 

S1r—You are hereby appointed to the command of the U. S. Frigate 
Guerriere, which will be the flagship of the squadron destined for the 
Pacific Ocean to relieve the Brandywine and Vincennes. 

You will use your best exertions to have the Gwuerriere prepared for 
sea as early as possible, and when ready report to the Department, after 
which your sailing and general instructions will be transmitted. 

I am resp’y, 
SAML. SOUTHARD. 
Commo. JAMEs Barron, Norfolk, Va. 


I also quote here from Commodore Barron’s reply: 


CoMMANDANT’S OFFICE, UNITED STATES NAvy YARD, 
Gosport, November 8, 1828. 

S1r—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 5th instant, in which I am informed of your having appointed me to the 
command of the United States Frigate Guerriere, which will be the flag- 
ship of the squadron destined for the Pacific Ocean to relieve the Brandy- 
wine and Vincennes. 

I beg leave to present you my most grateful acknowledgments for this 
mark of your confidence and attention, but regret extremely that I should 
be so situated at this time as to be under the necessity of asking your per- 
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mission to decline the honour which under other circumstances I should 
have been much pleased to accept. 


A variety of reasons beside those stated in my private letter of yesterday 


operate powerfully against my leaving my family at so short a notice and 
for so distant a station. 


Though late, this proffered command was practically a 
vindication of the gallant officer who had been so long and 
vindictively persecuted; who had felt so severely the ill-will 
of “Government executive agents” and the machinations of 
powerful enemies. That he did not accept it was the mis- 
take of his life, and the reason he declined was that he might 
be near the lady who became his second wife. 

Despite the enmity of the President, Commodore Barron 
was comforted by the regard and esteem of many devoted 
friends, and, as John Patterson wrote him in 1821, “Our 
mess is, all of them, deeply interested in your welfare. They 
desire me, one and all, to tender you their best wishes for 
your future happiness and prosperity. * * * [the Presi- 
dent] not possessing independence enough to restore you to 
your rights without giving your enemies another opportunity 
of destroying you, you have the consolation of knowing 
that the feelings of your native State are with you.” General 
Jackson and General Harrison, among many others, esteemed 
and believed in Commodore Barron; but turning from this 
brief reference to that about which much might be said, I 
would add that neither was Commodore Barron “superan- 
nuated.” He had commanded the Gosport Navy Yard at 
that interesting period when the drydock and other improve- 
ments were just begun, all of which improvements came un- 
der his supervision; was superintendent of the Naval Asy- 
lum at Philadelphia and in command of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, where he received General Lafayette in 1824, 
and that same year was one of the guests, with McLane, 
Fish, Huger and other distinguished men at the great féte 
given to the “nation’s guest” at Yorktown. 
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Bergen, Helen Corinne The Princess Adelaide 


This is a dramatic poem of several thousand words, and is without 
doubt the most brilliant and ambitious of Miss Bergen’s work. Says 
The Washington Post; ‘‘ Miss Bergen is dexterous with her rhymes, 
and her scuse of rhythm is well-nigh faultless. In fact the grace of her 
meter and the easy flow of words crystallizing an idea are not the least 
of her gifts as a facile writer. * * * Attains a standard worthy of 
serious and widespread attention.”’ 

‘* The Princess Adelaide is daringly original in plot and in concep- 
tion, and throughout its uniformly poetic and finished lines are passages 
of beauty.”’—7ke Washington Capital. 


Size, 544 x84; Binding, decorated cloth; Title page in two colors; Paper, laid 
antique; Fiontispiece, portrait of the author ; Price, $1.00. 


Brake, Josephine Winfield As it Happened 


Dewit C. Jones, the well-known western critic, and editor of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Record, says: ‘‘I have no hesitation in saying I be- 
lieve it to be the strongest exposure of modern masculinity the genera- 
tion has produced. It is as intense in climax as Ox the Heights, by 
Auerbach. In unevasive directness it surpasses Amelie Rives, and if 
As it Happened does not create a sensation in the social, as well as the 
literary world, it will argue that dullness has become universal.”’ 

The Philadelphia Times, in a half-page review, sums it up as ‘“‘the 
most daring book of the year.”’ 


Size, 5'%4x7%; Binding, decorated cloth; Pages, 253; Price, $1.00. 
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Chapeau, Ellen Chazal 
Under the Darkness of the Night 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


Few are as well equipped as Ellen Chazal Chapeau to write stirring 
romances involving the social and political upheavals of France and 
her American colonies during the past two hundred years. Her ances- 
tors have for several centuries taken prominent parts in French history. 
Becoming involved in the two French revolutions, that of France under 
Louis XVI and the revolution in the Island of French St. Domingue 
(Hayti), they were compelled to fly, seeking a refuge on American soil. 
Out of the past she has drawn aside the mystic veil of years to picture 
the bright, happy days of the people of the old French settlement. 
The author’s former writings have been principally short stories, but 
the superb handling of this romance, which bristles with stirring ad- 
venture and wholesome interest, will surely find for her a place among 
the most successful contemporary writers in this field. 


Size, 5'4 x7; Binding, cloth; Pages, 230; Price, $1.25. 
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Drewry, William S., Ph.D. ° 
The Southampton Insurrection 


The insurrection of the negroes in Southampton County, Va., which 

occurred in 1831, marks the most important political and economic 

transition period in American history, and this 

work is a thorough study of the most impor- 

tant servile revolt on record. Dr. Drewry 

tells us the causes of the uprising, the condi- 

tion of the negro at the time, and his bearing 

on the social and political history of the 

country. Not only the then existing facts 

have been studied, but their effects upon 

slavery, the free negro, and their descendants 

of post-bellum days. The effects of insurrec- 

tions upon emancipation, upon the condition 

of the slave and upon the economic condition 

of the country have been pointed out. The 

abolition movement-in America, the result of 

the English sentimentalism and its reaction, 

the influence of free negroes of countries con- 

tiguous to the United States upon. our slaves 

in exciting discontent, how the sympathy for the Indians reacted upon 

the slaves, are fully shown. The Santo Domingo rebellion in all of 

its horrors was reflected upon America, and we see home sentimentality 

and foreign intrigue so combined as to be indistinguishable. until sec- 

tion is arrayed against section in bloody contest, though few citizens 

were fighting for emancipation. ‘This book is not only a history of the 

Southampton insurrection, but deals with slave insurrections from 

1830 to 1865, excepting John Brown's raid only, which will be treated 

in a separate volume, to be announced shortly. The condition of the 

negro in the Southern States to-day, when the race problem is so 

prominent and of more importance than at any other period, is of vital in- 

terest. An edition of 1,000 only was printed, which is nearly exhausted. 
Plates not having been made, the book will soon be out of print. 


Size, 544 x8; Pages, 286; Binding, decorated cloth; Illustrations, 36 full-page 
demi-teintes from photographs by the author, from daguerrotypes, drawings, etc.; 
Price, $2.00 


Ewing, Anna Heberton Reveries 
BEING A VOLUME OF COLLECTED POEMS 


The Neale Company have much pleasure in announcing the publi- 
cation of selected poems of Mrs. Ewing. For several years many of 
her friends and admirers have urged her to permit the publication of 
her beautiful verses in more permanent form than the magazines, and 
she has finally consented to allow.us to bring out this modest-looking 
voluine, which contains so much to awake the tenderest memories and 
associations. Hers is the power to sing herself right into our hearts 
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with irresistible melody. Those low, soft tones are symphonies, thrill- 
ing us with exquisite emotion as the philosophy of love unfolds. We 
read, and the odor of the wild rose comes to us from near-by meadows; 
the birds sing in the flowering bush; the cattle linger lazily at the 
bubbling brook; the warmth of spring-tide colors the distant hills. 
Love lives everywhere. Mrs. Ewing is with us to stay. © Still in her 
twenties, she has in this volume given promise of a bright future. 
Size, 43{ x 7; Binding, cloth; Pages, 110; Price, $100. 


Fiske, Rev. A. S., D.D. Reason and Faith 


The New York Lvangelist says: ‘‘It is no disparagement to this 
book to say that its attractive feature is the strong appeal it makes on 
the practical side of the subject. Faith and reason are both far more 
deeply practical in their nature than intellectual. Unbelief has its 
roots deep in the moral nature. It is not to be dislodged by methods 
of scientific approach, however strong or cunning. Dr. Fiske jumps 
at once into the middle of the question, and brings up the intensely 
practical problem of evil. But he does not allow it to shift in the 
course of discussion into an intellectual puzzle. He keeps it where it 
belongs and discusses it as the most practical problem of our lives, until 
his readers see, must see, and can not help seeing 
that God is the best hope, and only hope, a sin- 
cursed world can have. ‘This discussion of REASON 
the problem of evil in its practical relations is 
the most striking feature of the book. The topic 
is more carefully handled and more fully elabor- 
ated than any other, with refreshing boldness 
and with muchingenuity. * * * ‘The book 
traverses in the same practical and clean-cut way 
the entire field which is supposed to lie in dispute 
between faith and reason. Substantially it shows 
that there is no such issue. As to the common 
argument from the existence of evil, the theistic | a.5-FISKE-D-D 
solution offers the only escape we have. The 
possibility of evil seems somehow eternally implied in the very idea of 
morality and free will and the discipline of character. ‘The question 
as to miracles is introduced in the same wise and practical way. Dr. 
Fiske shows that it is not a question of the uniformity of nature at all, 
but a question of the supremacy of morality, of character, of man’s 
triumph over sin. We are greatly pleased with Dr. Fiske’s presenta- 
tion of the Bible as the book for all ages and all men, the Book of God 
and of man. It isa presentation which has in it no smell of contro- 
versy and no flaw of heresy. As a whole, the work stands on the solid 
ground of experiment. It is strong in repeating the witness of Christian 
life, and in showing how the testimony of all serious experiment must 
be the witness which Faith gives.’’ 


Size, 5x 74; Pages, 167; Frontispiece, portrait of the author ; Binding, dark green 
cloth, stamped in red and gold ; Price, $1.00. 
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Fiske, Rev. A. S., D.D. Ruth 


This book is a graceful study of one of the most charming bits of 
literature in the world. Quivering with the atmosphere of the long 
ago, it glows with the light of a wholesome humanity and good faith 
for all times. 

The Presbyterian Journal, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘’The beautiful old story 
is interestingly told in thisvolume. Ruth, theGleaner, in aliofthequaint 
beauty of her potent service and faith, is richly portrayed in this book by 

Dr. Fiske. Truths, new and old, are so wrought 

into this idyll that the story becomes fresh again, 

both for young and old. ‘The volume is worthy 

of the man who wrote it, and should have as its 

due merit a generous sale. It can not fail to 

help its readers to revere the pure, sweet love 

loyalties of woman and the strong and gentle 

courtesies of a gracious manhood. ‘They will 

admire the bluff and hearty Boaz, will fall in love 

with Ruth, will honor Naomi, and will learn the 

dignity of sorrow and the redeeming office of 

adversity. They will learn, too, perhaps, to 

<a n.| esteem more highly not only this ancient idyll, 

eres ie many another delicious fragment of Old 
‘Festament genius and inspiration.”’ 

Says Zhe Washington Star: ‘‘ Ruth, Boaz and Naomi have ever 
been beloved of the poets. It has remained for a clear-sighted clergy- 
man to love them not alone as would a poet, but as should the man of 
the world, the woman of to-day. * * * His ‘idyll’ proves to be 
a most helpful series of sermon-essays upon the help to be derived from 
interpreting modern duties aud responsibilities in the terms of the life 
depicted in the Book of Ruth.” 


Size,5 x 714; Pages, 172; Frontispiece, portrait of the author; Binding, light green 
cloth, stamped in gold ; Price, $1.00. 


I'risbie, Henry S. Prophet of the Kingdom 


Mr. Frisbie’s object in this book is to put forward asomewhat new 
scheme of civilized government, tending toward advanced socialism. 
While holding that Christianity is more than socialism, he maintains 
that it can not be sustained without it; that there is no other way to 
insure ‘‘ peace on earth, good will toward men.’? ‘‘ Equal oppor- 
tunity is liberty,’? he says. ‘‘Good will toward all men enacted into 
law is equal opportunity.’ The view is taken that the Government 
should have actual control of all property, and that this would insure 
equal distribution of wealth and labor. ‘‘ Men can not be Christians 
without co-operation,’’ he holds, ‘‘ and ideal co-operation is not possible 
without government.”’ 


Size, 5 x 7%; Binding, cloth; Pages, 238; Price, $1.25. 
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Garland, Rufus Cummins Zalea 


The success of Mr. Garland’s short stories will doubtless be repeated 
in Za/léa, his first story of considerable length and ambition. He in- 
herits from his father, the late Attorney-General 
Augustus H. Garland, much of his force as a 
graphic writer, while his well-known ability as 
a lawyer, which enabled him at an early age to 
assume his father’s practice, places him at con- 
siderable advantage over contemporary writers 
offiction. And indeed Za/éa is in many respects 
a remarkable story, combining terseness, polished 
diction, rapidity of movement with intense dra- 
matic interest. The Jocale is New Orleans, 
although the scenes occasionally shift to Wash- 
ington and New York. The author has made 
considerable research in psychology, mainly 
along the lines of Dr. Hyslop’s experiments, 
and itis through the aid of a well-known Boston 
medium that the murderer in the double tragedy is detected. 


Size, 5 x 74; Pages, 180; Price, $1.00. 


Gratton, George Henry Light on the Deep 
A TALE OF ‘TO-DAY 


A keen, clear-cut satire, ridiculing in brilliant lines the follies and 
corruptions of American social and political institutions, ‘‘’To the 
properly constituted, who take the righteous view that ‘whatever is, is 
right,’ this little book will appear superfluous, and from them it will 
ineet with no recognition,’? says a well-known writer of satire in Zhe 
Washington Post. ‘‘’There are, however, a select number of human 
beings who will enjoy the flash of the lance with which Mr. Grafton 
attacks the impregnable institutions by which nations wax triumphant 
and men secure seats in the orthodox heaven. The author has been 
regarded in the newspaper world as a lineal descendant of ‘ Brown, of 
Calaveras,’ who was ‘a most sarcastic man,’ and a critical reviewer of 
Light on the Deep has pronounced it ‘a dead level of high-class sar- 
casin.’”’ 


Size, 4%4 x6; Pages, 128; Binding, paper; Price, 25 cents, postpaid, 
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Heaton, Augustus George 


The Heart of David 
The Psalmist King 


‘Being Certain ‘Bible Chronicles 
set in order to Compass the Life 
and to Show the Love and Zeal 
of the Crowned Shepherd of Israel. 
Ilustrations by the Author. 


‘‘Mr. Heaton has heretofore been 

best known locally and in the world of 
art as a painter, and his appearance as 
an author may cause some surprise,’’ 
says Mr. G. A. Lyon in the Washington 
Star. ‘* The Heart of David is the re- 
sult of some years of study and reflection. 
It is a happy result, certain to command attention on the part of Bible 
students and to appreciators of finely-wrought heroic English. ‘The 
life of David is attractive to the historian. It is one of the most 
dramatic as well as one of the most poetic in all Bible lore. It appeals 
to the senses of modern man through a variety of impulses. Mr. 
Heaton’s task has been to set forth David the man, as well as David 
the king. In doing this he has been obliged to narrate incidents not 
wholly in accord with the higher conceptions of David’s character. 
There was a certain strain in this kingly nature which savored strongly 
of the earth, and the present chronicler has not shrunk from treating 
of it as illustrative of a feature of the character which he analyzes. The 
text is lofty throughout, a sustained tone of poetry giving to the pages 
a coustant interest. The ancient style of diction is employed with 
telling effect. Mr. Heaton makes the many characters of his drama- 
poem vivid. Bathsheba becomes a strong personality. Joab may be 
measured by the gauge of men. Others are furnished with their ap- 
propriate degree of activity in the story of David. The book is divided 
into four distinct parts, each with its separate cast of characters, and 
each fronted by an illustration by the author, in which he reveals the 
result of his close attention to biblical details.’’ 

Rev. Henry Clay Cameron, D. D., many years professor of Greek 
in Princeton University, writes: ‘‘The title of Zhe Heart of David is 
singular but appropriate. The subject is a singular one, and very dif- 
ficult. In my judgment, the task has been very successfully accom- 
plished in every respect. * * * It is remarkable how the author 
has taken the scripture narrative and presented the striking facts, giv- 
ing in connection only such things as would naturally occur, while the 
characters utter only what is natural and appropriate upon each occasion. 
* * * The rhythmic movement of the verse is well-nigh perfect. 


* * A very remarkable series of poems.”’ 
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Prof. William Henry Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, says: ‘‘ The literary quality is very high, the diction has 
a sustained and noble dignity, and the whole book is well worked out, 
interesting in action, and is thoroughly successful.”’ 

Rev. A. F. Beard, D. D., expresses his opinion thus: ‘‘ The analysis 
of David’s character is superb. _It stands forth like a picture—imore 
like life itself * * * Tenvied the author—such luxury of pencil 
and pen !”’ 

The book more than fulfils my highest expectations. It is original 
in conception and elegant in execution—a book that will live. It 
will have an honored place among my classics.—Rev. Douglas 
Forrest, D. D. 

A beautiful book and deeply interesting. — Rev. Byron Sunder- 
land, D. D. 


Size, 5'4 x 8&4; Pages, 389; Binding, purple silk, stamped in gold ; Paper, Strath- 
more deckle-edge, laid antique ; Illustrations, by the author ; Price, $2.00. 


James, Col. Charles Joan of Arc 


A drama in verse, illustrated by many 
reproductions of paintings and old prints 


In the preface the author says: ‘‘Joan of Arc, warrior and saint, 
was so human as to be almost divine. ‘To her a war for wrong could 
be nothing but evil, a war for right could be nothing but good ; in, 
cougruous things were not to her liking. She would smite the desolater- 
but once overcome she would heal him. Good sense, courage and 
constancy were her support, but grief and tears were ever by her. Her 
purpose was direct ; her decision prompt ; delay was irksome to her. 
* %* * She regarded herself as an instrument of her Maker, but as 
weak and helpless, whose only power lay in the yearnings of a faithful 
heart. She could plead and did plead. She saw the Kingdom of 
France, fair an’ temporal; the Kingdom of Heaven, divine and eternal, 
and God as the Ruler of both, with a lieutenant for his earthly king- 
dom. This lieutenant she divined to be the Dauphin, and she saw 
him hindered and his trust fast going into the hands of a people who 
had come over the sea to despoil it. ‘To avert this horror was the 
burden of her heart. Human resistance had proved vain and France’s 
enemies were doubling upon her; more than half the power of the 
kingdom was against her. Her Dauphin, almost a fugitive, doubting 
his own legitimacy, would or could do nothing. As the peril darkened, 
she redoubled her appeals. Her zeal grew to a passion of anguish and 
supplication; then came visions. ‘St. Michael appeared to her ina 
flood of blinding light and bade her go and help the King and restore 
to him his realm.’ ‘Messire,’ answered the girl, ‘I am but a poor 
maiden. I know not how to ride to the wars, or to lead men at arms.’ ”’ 


Size, 54 x 81( ; Pages, 81; Binding, dark blue silk, stamped in gold; Paper, Strath- 
more deckle-edge, laid antique ; Illustrated ; Price, $1.00. 
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MONUMENT OF JOAN OF ARG AT ROUEN 


“And monuments arose mid shouts of joy.” 


—Act V. Se. II. 
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Johnson, Philander Chase Now-a-Day Poems 


Illustrated by Will H. Chandlee 


This volume contains a collection of poems written in a popular 

key, covering a wide range of style. Many of them have become 

widely familiar to the reading public, having been quoted with the 

greatest freedom both in this country and in 

Europe from the columns of 7he Washington 

svening Star. ‘The lack of pretension in the 

work is not the least of its charms. Sincerity 

of thought and simplicity of style form a com- 

bination which has ever appealed strongly to 

the popular mind, and Now-a-Day Poems dis- 

play these qualities in an eminent degree. 

There is no obvious effort to attain high liter- 

ary polish, yet amongst these melodies are 

often found gems of metaphor which must 

please the artistic mind, and bits of wisdom 

which may well com- 

mand the approval 

of the philosopher. 

The versification is 

almost conversational in the ease with which 

it flows, and the topics have a range so wide 

it is scarcely possible that any reader should 

fail to find at least a few poems which appeal 

to him as an individual. The book is of 

goodly size, yet it contains comparatively few 

of the poems which Mr. Johnson has produced, 

those most widely quoted in the newspapers 

being selected to form the major portion of the 

contents. A number of hitherto unidentified 

scrapbook treasures will doubtless be recog- 

nized in the volume. The different poems are arranged under the sub- 

headings, ‘‘Moods and Sentiments,’’ ‘‘ Youngsters,’’ ‘‘ Lassies,”’ 

‘*Weather,’’ ‘‘Cynicisms,’’ ‘*Characters’’ and ‘‘Cullud Folks.’? Each 

of these departments is introduced by an appropriate picture by Will 

H. Chandlee. Some of these pictures are half-tone reproductions of 

monoprints. Mr. Chandlee has developed this style of illustration to a 

point which is perhaps equalled by no other artist. Its capabilities in 

the line of poetic interpretations of nature are beautifully exemplified 

by the specimens included in this volume. The drawings are quaint 
and full of character. 


PHILANDER CHASE JOHNSON 


Size, 5 x 734; Pages, 128; Binding, half cloth and vellum paper; Paper, all-rag 
deckle-edge, laid; Illustrations, by Will H. Chandlee ; Price, $1.25. 
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Johnson, Richard L. Niagara 
Its History, Incidents, and Poetry 


Superbly illustrated by fourteen full-page photogravures 
in colors, from original photographs by Soule, twenty- 
four exquisile full-page Demi-Teintes, from photographs by 
Earnest Edwards, and many engravings and balf-tones. 


Lord Byron, on being introduced to an American in Italy, began 
immediately to question him about Niagara Falls, and being told that 
he had never seen the Falls, turned on his heel with an oath of unut- 
terabledisgustat the thought of aman coming from Americato Europe to 
view its wonders, without having first seen that ‘‘ Wonder of the World”’ 
in his own country. This volume was first published two years ago, 
and on the first of September the fourth edition was issued. Niagara 
has inspired the finest descriptive.poems in the English language, all of 
which are here collected, including poems by Henry Howard Brownell, 
William Dean Howells, Thomas Gold Appleton, Jose Maria Heredia, 
the Spanish poet ; Christopher Pearse Cranch, Col. Porter, Lydia .H. 
Sigourney, A. S. Ridgely, James Silk Buckingham, John Gardner 
Calkins Brainard, Phoebe A. Hanaford, Lord Morpeth, Sir Thomas 
Moore, Willis Gaylord Clark, Martin F. Tupper, etc. 

Size, 8% x124%; Pages, 115; Binding, cloth, on which is mounted a reproduction 
in color-photography of the painting by F. E. Church ; Illustrations, 14 full-page photo- 


gravures in colors, 24 full-page demi-teintes, and many engravings and half-tones ; Price, 
$1.50. 


Johnston, Col. Richard Malcolm 
Autobiography of Col. Richard Malcolm Johnston 


It is with pleasure that The Neale Company announce the publica- 
tion in attractive book form of the Au‘obiography of Col. Richard Malcolm 
Johnston, which was completed in Zhe Conservative Review for Decem- 
ber, 1900. 

In acomprehensive review his biographer, Bernard M. Steiner, says : 
‘“T pity those who have never seen Colonel Johnston, and yet take up 
any of his writings. They may enjoy them, but they never can know 
how he read them. Iam no fair critic of the books. As I read them 
[ heard the Colonel’s voice. I imagined how he would have said this , 
sentence, and how his hand would have been raised to emphasize that 
word. It may be that a new generation can pass the stories by as we 
pass by Longstreet’s Georgia Scenes, but that will only be because the 
person of the Colonel will be unknown to it. He took a direct interest 
in his stories. Their characters were living people to him, and he 
felt for them in their joys and griefs. Once when I saw him, after his 
last illness had begun, he picked from off the beda copy of one of his 
books, Pearce Amerson’s Will, and gave it to me. Opening it to one 
of the engravings, he asked me to admire it, saying that the artist had 
teudered the scenes so perfectly that on first seeing it his eyes had 
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filled with tears, so touched was the Colonel with trials of the char- 
acters he had created. Yet he never forgot that he was the creator, 
and his conception of the writer’s art had no idea that the character 
could carry away its author where he would not. He was criticising 
one day a much-talked-of book by a popular author, and objected 
strougly to the ending. One of the women in the story had been con- 
signed to a fate which the Colonel disliked so much that he had even 
written a letter to the author, remonstrating with him for such a con- 
clusion. ‘The author had responded, saying: ‘How could I help it? 


FROM AN OIL PAINTING BY THOMAS C. CORNER OWNED BY THE UNIVERSITY CLUB. BALTIMORE, MD. 


COL. RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON 


Was I Providence?’ ‘Of course he was,’ said the Colonel. ‘He was 
the only Providence the poor girl ever had, and it was his duty to 
dispose of her otherwise.’ ”’ 

The New Orleans Picayune states that it is ‘Sone of the most 
important as well as the most interesting of the works of that veteran 
of the pen.”’ ; 

The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin says: ‘‘’The Johnston auto- 
viography gives some interesting facts in regard to the closing days of 
the Confederacy, including an entertaining glimpse of Robert Toombs, 
the ‘ fire-eater,’ and other distinguished Confederates. ”’ 


Size, 5'4 x8; Binding, cloth, stamped in gold; Paper, all-rag deckle edge, laid; 
Frontispiece, portrait of the author, from an oil painting ; Price $1.25. 
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Johnston, Col. Richard Malcolm 
Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes 


(SECOND EDITION) 
With Frontispiece by Dan Beard 
and Preface by Henry P. Goddard 


Contains: ‘‘A Bachelor’s Counselings,’’ 

‘Parting from Sailor,’? ‘‘’T'wo Administra- 

tions,’ ‘‘ Almost a Wedding in Dooly Dis- 

trict,’ ‘‘Somethingina Name,’’ and ‘‘’Townes 

aud their Cousins.’’ Mr. Arthur Stedman 

wrote concerning these tales, regarded 

as the best of Col. Jolnston’s work, that 

‘*they are characterized by an innate youth- 

fulness in word and thought.’’ Captain 

Henry P. Goddard adds: ‘‘I may say that 

this youthfulness and ingenuousness of disposition marked his whole 

life and character and make his stories delightful memories of a day 
and of a people that have forever passed away.”’ 

Jaines Whitcomb Riley says: ‘‘He was the Vicar of Wakefield of 
American Literature,’’ while such well-known critics as Mark ‘Twain, 
Thomas Nelson Page, Edmund C. Stedman, Charles Dudley Warner 
and R. W. Gilder have written in praise no less pronounced. 


Size,5 x 7%; Pages, 232; Binding, red cloth, stamped in black and white ; Paper, 
all-rag wove ; Frontispiece, by Dan Beard ; Price, $1.25. 


Joyce, Col. John A. Complete Poems 
Third Edition. Ilustrations by Paul D. Sullivan 


This edition of the poems of Colonel Joyce, compiled under his 
supervision, is the only edition which contains nearly a complete col- 
lection. It was first published in the spring 
of 1900, and in a few weeks 1,000 copies sold. 

In fact, fully half of the Complete Poems have 
never before been in print, and not a few of 
these may be counted among the best. 

‘*One of the most unique and picturesque 
of the recent products of the press. * * 

Colonel Joyce has carved for himself a distinct 
place in literature.’’—Baltimore Herald. 

‘The now famous poem, ‘Laugh and the 
World Laughs with You,’ over the authorship 
of which: a controversy was waged between 
Colonel Joyce and Ella Wheeler Wilcox, is 
included in the collection, dedicated to George 
D. Prentice in 1863. T his is by no means the 
gem, as ‘I Walk Alone’ and ‘There’s No Pocket in a Shroud,’ and 
several others, surpass it in true poetic insight.’’—Washington Post. 


Size, 53,x8; Pages, 193; Binding, decorated cloth, silk finish ; Paper, deckle-edge ; 
Illustrations, by Paul D. Sullivan, with portrait of the author as frontispiece ; Price, $1.00. 
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Joyce, Col. John A. Oliver Goldsmith 


This study of the life and writings of Goldsmith is without doubt 
the best work Colonel Joyce has yet accomplished. The edition is 
limited to five hundred. Although issued late in November, over three 
hundred have been sold, and the balance will doubtless be disposed of 
by the first of January. 


Size,4{ x5'3 ; Pages, 80; Binding, half cloth and vellum paper; Paper, laid antique ; 
Frontispiece, wood cut of Goldsmith, from Reynolds ; Price, $1.00. 


Kell, Capt. John McIntosh 


Recollections of a Naval Life, Including the Cruises 
of the C. S. S. “Sumter” and “ Alabama”’ 


‘* Perhaps no volume which has come from the press in years will 
be received with greater enthusiasin throughout the South than Cep- 
tain John MclIutosh Kell’s brilliant work entitled Recollections of » 
Naval Lifc, which has just come from the press of The Neale Com 
pany,’? says Zhe Atlanta Constitution. ‘*'Though it embodies the 

recollections of the author’s mellow years, i! 
RECOLLECTIONS rare much of the spirit of the days when lie 
ora NAVAL LIFE earlessly trod the decks of the Swmder and the 
Alabama and upheld the flag of the Confed- 
the CRU eracy upon the high seas. Memories of count- 
less heroic engagements cluster around the name 
of Captain Kell like leaves of ivy, and many are 
the traditions of his lion-hearted bravery, which 
have been reviewed with tearful eyes and tender 
accents at Southern firesides on winter evenings. 
We are glad that Captain Kell has been enabled 
by reason of the leisure which has come to him 
in the sunset hours of his busy life to put his 
John M¢Intosh Kell | reminiscences into permanent form, and we feel 
that every one who reads them will be the 
better for it, not only because of the record of heroism which they 
modestly unfold, but equally because of the delightful charm of man- 
ner in which they are written.’’ 

The Florida Times Union & Citizen, of Jacksonville, says: ‘‘ Per- 
haps no biographical work which has been published in recent years 
has received a heartier welcome in the Southern States. It is a most 
readable volume, and tells the story of the great conflict through which 
the South passed, in a most pleasant manner, and describes the many 
thrilling incidents of that period through which the author passed, in 
a most graphic way. The book is most valuable from a_ historical 
point of view, to say nothing of its entertaining and interesting qualli- 
ties. * * * ‘The history of the Szm/er and Alabama has been 
written many times, and oft times by prejudiced writers, but it is 
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doubtful if such a complete story of their battles and wanderings has 
been given to the public before. We can thoroughly commend the 
book as a valuable one from every standpoint.”’ 

Captain Richard Armstrong writes in the Confederate Veteran as 
follows : ‘‘ Captain Kell gives us in the events of a busy and strenuous 
period, a connected series of delightful sea stories. The narrative 


Drawn from a portrait taken at New Orleans, 1861, the day before the * Sumter” sailed 
Joun McIntosw Ke. 


style is adopted, and necessarily throughout the book the personal 
pronoun is largely used ; but such is the natural and easy manner of the 
book that any one besides himself might be the hero of his story. 

* * The period embraced in these strong reminiscences covers 
some of the eventful epochs in the eventful history of our common 
country, extending as it does from the conquest of California down to 
aud through the war between the States. The story of the far-famed 
Alabama forms but an item in the kaleidoscope of this old sailor’s life. 
* * * Captain Kell has been fortunate in the selection of a pub- 
lisher—the binding is good, typography excellent, and, best of all,. 
pure white paper, with not a suspicion of abominable glaze.’’ 
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Lieutenant Eggleston in an extended review says in part: ‘‘One 
might search the navy lists of all the nations, and make inquiries 
among the men who in the pursuit of commerce and in other capacities 
‘go down into the sea in ships,’ and it is safe to say that he will fail to 
find the name of a single mariner whose recollections cover such 
romantic ground and important events as those of the executive officer 
of the Szm/er and Alabama.’ In conclusion he says: ‘‘ The manner 
of treatment is all that could be desired. The style is of high order, 
simple and lucid, often with an undercurrent of sly humor, and at 
times pathetic. The moderation of the book is surprising — no bitter- 
ness in it. And yet wanton and unjust attacks in the conduct of the 
captain and officers of the two cruisers are repelled with a vigor 
and dignity that make good reading even for a former enemy.” 

‘*His experiences are narrated in this volume with a plain directness 
which rises at times to the dramatic plane. * * * ‘The book is an 
important addition to the literature of the naval development of the 
United States.’’— Washington Evening Star. 

‘‘And we, of Mobile, when we look with honest pride upon the 
rugged features cast in the memorial bronze of our own Admiral 
Semmes, the commander of the famous A/abama, with his memory 
and with his deathless exploits, we inseparably connect his name and 
the fame of John McIntosh Kell, of him whom Admiral Semmes called 
‘his right hand.’ ’’— Mobile Register. 


Size,6x9; Pages, 307; Binding, Confederate gray cloth, the cover design repre- 
senting the ‘‘ Alabama” in conflict with the “ Kearsarge,” in two colors ; Paper, all-rag 
deckle-edge ; Frontispiece, portrait of the author ; Price, $2.00. 


Lee, George Hyde, M.D. What Was His Duty? 


Aneminent professor of Yale says: ‘‘I have read it with great 
interest, although, as a rule, novel reading is quite out of my line’’; 
while a prominent Washington litterateur 
says: ‘‘It is a charming story. The hero, 
Mortimer Lyle, is a splendid fellow, and I 
don’t wonder that Mrs. Dumont fell in love 
with him; any woman would.”’ 

A widely-known educator of Massachusetts 
writes; ‘‘I was sorry that the book was not 
longer, for every line held my attention. I 
admire the high moral plane in which the 
characters move, even the weak and unfor- 
tunate Eugene not being without noble quali- 
ties. The literary style of the book leaves 
nothing to be desired. All in all, it is a most 
delightful story.’’ 

The editor of the Church Economist sums 
up Doctor Lee’s two books, A7zth and Kin and 
What Was His Duty, in these words: ‘‘ High in motive, delightful in 
style, helpful in influence. . You ’Il like them.”’ 

Size, 5 x 7; Binding, decorated cloth, in two colors ; Pages, 213 ; Price, $1.00. 
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lee, George Hyde, M.D. Kith and Kin 


Honorable G. G. Benedict, writing of this book in the Burlington, 

Vt., Free Press, says: ‘‘ Physicians see much of human life in many 
phases. ‘They discover the skeletons in many 
closets, and many a romance in real life con- 
cealed from others comes to their knowledge. 
This novel is from the pen of a physician who 
has practiced many years in the National 
Capital, and among the characters which con- 
tribute to the interest are a ‘I'reasury clerk, 
attachés of the British and Chinese legations, 
and others prominent in Washington official 
life. Once taken up, the volume will not 
likely be laid down until the happy denoue- 
ment of the plot is reached.’’ 

An accomplished critic writes: ‘‘A7th and 
Ain is worked out very nicely, very nicely in- GEORGE: HYDE-LEE-MD 
deed. I don’t see where it could be i improv ed, 
and there is hardly a superfluous word.”’ 

A former associate of Henry J. Raymond on the New York Times 
says: “I like What Was His Duty, and approve it very highly, but 
I rather prefer Av/h and Kin, because the action is so rapid and the 
story so dramatic. The characters are so distinctly drawn that I can 
see them almost as plainly as if they were acting it all out on the stage.”’ 

Size, 5 x 7; Binding, decorated cloth, in two colors ; Pages, 174; Price, $1.00. 


McLaughlin, N. Monroe | The Last Man 


It is said that Mr. Kipling is of the opinion that a man should not 
write his ‘‘first great novel’’ until he is past the prime of life. Mr. 
McLaughlin has always held this opinion, and 
consequently we find 7hke Last Man to be the 
work of one well advanced in years, and that 
it bears the earmarks of a mature intellect. The 
historical background of this stirring and beau- 
tiful story of love is the period of the Civil War, 
and there is love enough to-give color and 
warmth to the stirring adventures of the most 
interesting period in the history of the Republic. 
The style is easy and flowing, the situations 
full of dramatic interest, the characters vividly 
drawn, making a valuable contribution to the 
fiction of a period much neglected by recent 
novelists. 
The Washington Evening Star says it ‘‘isa 
thrilling, well-written story.”’ Zhe Brooklyn Eagle described it in glow- 
ing terms, and pronounced it as one of the few great novels of the year. 


Size, 54x 7%; Pages, 221; Binding, red cloth, stamped in black and gold; Paper, 
deckle- edge; Price, $1.00. 
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Mackall, S. Somervell, Early Days of Washington 


Miss Mackall in the arly Days of Washington has written and 
compiled the first history of Washington and of the District of Colum- 
bia which shows mark ofauthority and careful preparation. The work 
is the result of years of study and toil, and we have, in consequence, a 
book of more than local interest. It is, necessarily, largely biograph- 
ical, and here Miss Mackall has had exceptional facilities. Belonging 
to one of the oldest and best-known of the District families, her fore- 
fathers being socially thrown'with the makers of Washington history, 
many incidents of interest, which otherwise would have been lost, have 
been handed down and are now told in print for the first time. 

Says Zhe Washington’ Evening Star: ‘It reads almost like a 
romance. ‘There was much to fill the lives of the residents then that 
is absent now. ‘The social existence was essentially different, the 
community was closer together and more self-dependent. * * * Forms 
an interesting and valuable addition to the history of the District.’ 

Size,5'4x8; Pages, 328; Binding, cloth, stamped in gold, gilt top; Illustrations, 
75 demi-teintes, many fac-similes, reproductions of old drawings and prints, many hitherto 
unpublished portraits of national and local personages, whose lives have been identified 
with the history and growth of the National Capital, including portraits of Zachary 
Taylor, Jefferson Davis, Jerome Bonaparte, Thomas Johnson, Rev. John C. Carroll, 


Rev. James McVean, Rev. Walter Addison, Mrs. Charlotte Grahame Patterson, Mme. 
Jerome Bonaparte, Mrs. George Corbin Washington, &c.; Price, $1.50. 


Neale, Walter 
Autobiographies and Portraits of the President, 

Cabinet, Supreme Court, and Fifty-fifth Congress 
Completes the first two volumes of an endless history of the United 
States told by our statesmen and publicists in their own words-—A7s/ory 
by the makers of history. In the lives of the officers of our Government, 
executive, legislative, — and judicial, is to be 
found the most authen- — tic and valuable history 
of our country, of its | institutions, customs, 
and development. It [gum is the purpose of the 
publishers to issue sup- [HMM Fs plementary volumes 
with each incoming fis " administration and 
Congress, which will 4) ie embrace the autobiog- 
raphies and_ portraits J of each of the new offi- 
cersof the Government. | ri The third volume, in- 
cluding thenew members of the 
fifth-sixth Con- g& ae i gressand recent 
changes in the & tis ulti administrative 
branch of the = nS y Government, is 
now nearing Meus. SS completion. 
New voluies Sa fa will follow 
every tw ovears. | | all F t 1 hi "if H th Each biogra- 
phy will be il- FYY TT lustrated in the 
future, as in the case of the first two volumes, by the finest steel, photo- 
gravure, aud other portraits, and will be engraved from an approved 
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photograph, cabinet size, occupying a full page. Any portrait can be 
reproduced by half-tone process without injury to the book with as good 
result as from a photograph, and thus becomes of great value to the 
newspapers. The caricaturist with the volumes before him can imme- 
diately have reference to the portrait of any man in public life in this 
country, and is assured that it is taken from the best photograph extant. 

‘‘A very interesting work is the biographical, autobiographical and 
pictorial description of the President, Members of the Cabinet, the Su- 
preme Court, and of the Fifty-fifth Congress, in the two splendid large 
octavo volumes issued by The Neale Company of Washington. To be 
sure, we get biographies of the congressmen in the roster issued regu- 
larly, but we do not get the portraits. Here we have the men right 
before us—McKinley, with his best Napoleonic gaze; John Hay, with 
his beetling brow and thdéughtful, diplomatic eyes; Secretary Gage, 
with his handsome face always about to break intoasmile; Alger, keen- 
eyed and alert; Gary, with his burnsides; P. M. G. Smith, with his 
‘what d’ye know’ look; lively John D. long; Cornelius Bliss, of 
serious mien ; James Wilson, and the President’s Secretary. The mag- 
nates of the Supreme Court do the country justice with Melville Fuller 
leading off with his big gray mustache and fluffy gray hair; and then 
the Senate comes with some impressive statesmenlike heads and some 
very inferior craniums. In the House gallery we have many types 
from grave to gay, and some are very good-looking fellows.’’ * * * 

— Minneapolis Journal. 

‘The pictures are made from photographs and are of a high degree 
of excellence. The biographies are in every instance correct, giving a 
concise history of the private and public career of every person included 
in the notable publication. * * * Should be in the library of every 
business and professional man.’’— Denver Republican. 


Size,6'4x9'% ; 2 Vols. ; Pages, 1,140; Illustrations, 471 portraits and steel engraving 
of the Capitol building ; Cloth, $10.00; green half-morocco, gilt edges, $15.00 ; brown 
half-levant, gilt edges, $15.00. 


Newton, Watson J Cupid and Creeds 


The piquancy and fascination of this 
story outside of the general interest in the 
plot and characters lies in the ingenious way 
the reader is constantly led to wrong con- 
clusions. It is a beautiful love tale, written 
with great simplicity of style, and holds the 
attention of the reader throughout. An 
eminent critic, in a letter to the publisher, 
says of this volume: ‘‘It is well written, 
thoroughly wholesome, and is a_ beautiful 
love tale, written with great simplicity of 
style.’ Mr. G. A. Lyon, in 7he Evening 
Star, pronounces it ‘‘a marked success,’’ and 
further says that ‘the characters are natural 
aud sympathetic, and the action of the story brisk and unstrained.”’ 

Size,5 x 74; Pages, 191; Price, $1.00. 
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Pickett, La Salle Corbell In de Miz Series 


eA set of four volumes of stories in the negro dialect, 
the tilles of the volumes being KUNNOO SPERITS 
AND OTHERS, YULE LOG AND OTHERS, EBIL EYE 
AND OTHERS, JINNY AND OTHERS. Profusely t/lus- 
trated by M. Mueden, Harold L. Macdonald, C. K. 
Berrvman, Max Weyl, Hattie E. Burdette, Will H. 
Chandlee, Anna Sands and R. N. Brooke. 


Mrs. LaSalle Corbell Pickett is one of the most picturesque and 
interesting women in American literature.- Her life illustrates many 
phases of existence in one career. Asa young girl she was of the Old 
South, her childish memories being centered 
round a beautiful old colonial home in Vir- 
ginia. Searcely had she reached girlhood 
when she married the famous and dashing 
Confederate officer, General George E. Pickett, 
aud was known as the ‘‘baby bride’’ of the 
Confederacy—the early years of her married 
life having been spent in camp, surrounded by 
the dangers, excitements and hardships of 
war. Immediately after the close of the great 
civil strife she was exiled in Canada, the min- 
gled humor and pathos of this part of her life 
being graphically described in her Pickett and 
His Men, Then followed peaceful, happy 
years of home life, broken all too soon by the 
death of her distinguished husband. When 
financial disaster fell upon her, she gratefully 
but firmly declined the aid freely offered by 
the generous people of the South, who cher- 
ished the memory of the leader who so nobly 
fought for his cause; and with the spirit of the New South, went into 
the world to carve out her path alone. And brilliant have been her 


Reduced Illustration. 


KUNNOO SPERITS Runnoo Sperits and Otbers 


Dd R y . 
hae OTN DE MIZ. SERIES VoL. I oF IN DE Miz SERIES 


This volume contains the stories Jz de Miz, 
Kunnoo Sperits, Martkle er Twinzes, and 
’Storical Juels. The cover design is by 
M. Mueden, and the illustrations by Will H. 
Chandlee and M. Mueden, with. portrait of 
Mrs. Pickett by M. Mueden. 


; ‘a Size, 5 x6'% ; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; 
Pages, 173; Price, $1.90 ; or, entire set of four volumes, 
LaSalle Corbell Pickett $3.50. 
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-YULE-LOG WulesLog and Otbers— 


AND OTHERS 


Vou. II oF IN DE Miz SERIES 


Contains the stories De Ole Ox Ayari, 
Wuz Santa Claus a Nigger dat Year? 1D 
Bridegroom, Mammy Borry, and Christmas 
Vista. Cover design, illustrations, and por- 
trait of Mrs. Pickett, by M. Mueden. 

Size, 5 x64; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; 


Pages, 163 ; Price, $1.00; or, complete set of four vol- 
umes, $3.50. 


achievements. Heretofore, her most widely-known book has been 
Pickett and His Men, which Dr. Shaw, in the Review of Reviews, pro- 
nounces ‘‘one of the most fascinating biographical writings in this 
country,’’ aud which occupies a distinct and individual place in liter- 
ature as a contribution to history. From the days when she was the 
beauty and belle of Virginia to the present time, when her graciousness 
and charming womanhood attract all who meet her, she has been sur- 
rounded by friends, while she has a large circle of admirers who know 
her through her busy pen only. But it is for these dialect stories and 
descriptions of Virginia and Southern life, which for many years have 
been passed and gone, that she will be chiefly remembered, for they 
are destined to occupy a promiuent place in literature. Just as Dickens’ 
stories become more valuable and interesting with age, so likewise 
will hers. Eminent critics from all parts of the country are writing of 
these stories in terms of the greatest praise. 

Mr. Joel Chandler Harris writes: ‘‘The rare value of this work lies 
in its absolutely faithful reproduction of the dialect of the old Southern 
slave, a speech which is rapidly passing away, and which will soon be 
found only on the printed page. * * * The student of linguistic history 
will find valuable assistance in these sketches, and their value will in- 
crease as the years go by because of the passing away of the sources 
from which they have been gathered. * * * Jz de Afiz is a faithful 
transcript of the traditions of human creation, as held in the half real- 
istic, half mystical, yet wholly reverential mind of the old Southern 
negro. In this casket there is one jewel which for me sparkles with a 
more fascinating light than all the rest. It is the beautiful sketch 
which is illuminated with the genial presence of the beloved Irish poet, 
‘Tom Moore—Marse Tom’s Kunnoo Sperits. 1 have lingered over it 
with delight, fancying the poet among the purple glooms of the Dismal 
Swamp with its mysterious enchantment, weaving the web of his bril- 
liant fancies with the swift shuttle of his strong and beautiful imagina- 
tion. I picture to myself the startled countenance of the simple old 
boatman as he listens to the story of the new ‘sperits’ of which he had 
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Ebil Eve and Otbers 6bil Gye 


Vor. HI or In pe Miz Series Bape 5 
Includes the stories Adil Eye, Dat Li’? 
Blue Light, Us, aud Frenigtke. Cover design 
by M. Mueden. Illustrations by Hattie E. 
Burdett, Harold L. Macdonald and Anna 
Sands, with portrait of Mrs. Pickett by 
Harold L. Macdonald. 
Size, 5 x 6% ; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; 


Pages, 163; Price, $1.00; or, complete set of four vole 
umes, $3.50. 


never heard, notwithstanding his long acquaintance with the lake and 
its inhabitants, ghostly and otherwise. His judicial expression as he 
gravely argues the question of the poet’s veracity is fixed upon the 
mind of the reader with the vividness of a photograph.”’ 

Mr. Henry Whittemore writes: ‘‘ The delineations of the negro char- 
acter are the best I have ever seen. ‘The stories take me back to the 
good old ante-bellum days, to scenes of a like character which I have 
so often witnessed. These scenes she has put in blank verse and set 
to music for all time.” 

Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith says: ‘‘The rendition of the negro char- 
acters and dialect is perfect. With artistic taste has been blended 
romance and history, humor and pathos; but what most impresses me 
is her vivid memory.”’ 

Miss Helen H. Gardener writes: ‘‘Few dialect stories reach the 
dignity of folk-lore. Even the cleverest author, when he assumes to 
portray racial characteristics, is rarely able to grasp and depict the 
heart and motive of any race other than his own. He may give inter- 
esting superficial data and details, but the heart of the folk-lore is not 
within him, and therefore he can not make it live for others. Mrs. 
Pickett is peculiarly equipped to do what she has done in these tales. 
She has given the spirit, heart and tone of the negro folk-lore in fas- 
cinating form and with the grace and tender humor of a master of her 
subject. I know of no other writer of negro dialect except, perhaps, 
Joel Chandler Harris who has equalled in excellence and folk-lore value 
the work of Mrs. Pickett. Indeed, most of that which passes current 
for negro dialect is nothing more than an ill-conceived, uncomprehend- 
ing portrayal of ‘coon’ qualities, and is not at all folk-lore. Such 
sketches may have commercial value, but they are otherwise worthless. 
They are as far from the beauty and wit and humor and heart of the 
negro race as is the typical ‘coon’ song from the gentle and shrewdly- 
philosophical and sweetly-rhythmical melodies of the real old-time 
negro. To compare one of these coarse and often vulgar ‘coon ’ songs 
or dialect stories with the finished and delightful work of Mrs. Pickett 
is like comparing a soiled and battered cobble-stone with a delicately 
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Finny and Otbers 
Vou. IV oF IN DE Miz SERIES 


and others 
Inde Miz Series 


Contains the stories Jimny, Lil’ Abrup’, 
Deforce X Mark, and Supplies’ en Swiffes’. 
Cover design by M. Mueden. Illustrations by 
Max Wey! and R. N. Brooke, with portrait 
of Mrs. Pickett by Harold L. Macdonald. 

Size, 5 x 6! ; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors : 


Pages, 163; Price, $1.00; or, complete set of four vol- 


; 3 umes, $3.50. 
LaSalle Corbell Pickett e 


polished gen. ‘These sketches and songs will have a permanent value 
far beyond that of mere fascinating stories, which they also are.”’ 

Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnston, who read these stories in manu- 
script, wrote to Mrs.\Pickett shortly before his death as follows: ‘‘’These 
stories of vours are better than anything I ever wrote or read in negro 
dialect. They can not, however, be compared to the echoes of that 
dead and gone past by other good writers of this dialect, because they 
are so entirely different from any of them. You have made them. life- 
like by thinking with your pen in your hand, the pen itself writing out 
the pathos, beauty, wit, humor, child-like faith, loyalty, love and rev- 
erence of these colored relatives of ours—the old mammy and uncle, 
the friend, playmate and champion in sickness and in health, in better 
and in worse of our plantation life. Your correct ear for music has 
made you, if possible, spell out the words just as they were spoken.”’ 

The Arena says: ‘*This dialect will only be a memory with us 
save in the rare specimens of really true work along this line.’’ 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth wrote: ‘‘She but touches the past. and 
it lives. These charming folk-lore tales and legends of hers are most 
admirably written. They are vivid and brilliant, and will, I believe, 
live in history and create a widespread interest among all lovers of true 
art. One feels the appealing, subtle thought running through them 
all. I don’t think I ever laughed and cried alternately so much over 
anything I ever read.”’ 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson says: ‘‘I think. that Mrs. Pickett has 
a beautiful mission in her efforts for the preservation of the best type 
of the negro character, and I welcome with all imy heart the volumes 
which give permanency to so good a work.”’ 

Dr. John Clark Ridpath shortly before his death wrote: ‘In plain 
English they would be interesting and instructive, but told as they are, 
with that fascinating negro dialect and in that unique poetical style, 
they stand alone in symphony, art and merit, and hew their realism 
into your own participation of them. Their literary yalue will increase 
as days go by.”’ 
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No expense has been spared to make the typographical features of 
the voluines as perfect as possible. Not least among the valuable, as 
well as interesting, contents are the illustrations, which have been 
made by distinguished artists, who carefully did their work under the 
supervision of Mrs. Pickett. She entered into the scenes with them, 
read and acted her stories in their presence, and thoroughly imbued 
them with the spirit of the times and people she writes of so charmingly. 


Reduced Illustration. 


The first two volumes contain a portrait from life of Mrs. Pickett by 
M. Mueden, while volumes three and four of the series contain a por- 
trait from a pastel by Harold Macdonald, made especially for us from 
life. Each volume contains about one hundred and seventy-five pages 
besides the illustrations. The bindings are decorated cloth, stamped in 
two colors, from cover designs by Mueden. The size of the volumes 
are five by six and a-half inches. 


Any volume or the set shipped to any part of the United States, prepaid, on the 
receipt of price, $1.00 per volume, or $3.50 per set, in a box. 
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Pickett, La Salle Corbell Pickett and His Men 


With lutroductory by Gen. James Longstreet 
In the Third Thousand 
‘‘She writes without bitterness, and her syinpathy with the Southern 


cause and its leaders does not lead her into one-sided estimates of the 
war as a whole. * Can not fail to be interesting reading to those 


students of history who like to observe the events of the war from every 
possible point of view.’’—Zhe Chicago Record. 


‘This life of the hero of the far-famed ‘ Pickett’s Charge’ at Get- 
tysburg, by the widow of General Pickett, is one of the most fascinating 
pieces of biographical writing that has recently been published in this 
country.’’—Review of Reviews.. 

‘© A great deal of labor and skill has been expended upon the _his- 
tory of Pickett’s military life, from his West Point graduation in 1846, 
in the Mexican War, on the Northwest frontier, when the boundary of 
Puget Sound was nearly the cause of strife, as well as in the Confed- 
eracy; but we repeat the judgment that the chapters of the life of the 
young wife and mother in that’ turmoil of war will give the book a 
value to the historian as well as a charm to the sympathetic reader, 
which will far exceed that of the military narrative, carefully as it has 
been prepared.’’—7he Nation. 


‘‘Mrs. Pickett’s volume‘has its peculiar charms. ‘The impulse 
which moves me is love,’ she says, ‘and I have endeavored that nothing 
should be written unworthy of the motive,’ and so there are no dispar- 
aging statements, and the author has tried her best to present ‘the facts 
of history and justice.’ ’"’—New York Times. 


‘*Tt contributes materially to our knowledge of Pickett, the man, 
and strengthens the impression, always cherished in the South, that his 
magnificent courage was united to a heart of womanly tenderness and 
character in every way lovable.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 


‘Told with a fire-and a style that carries the reader along despite 
himself and makes him imagine that he lived, for the time being, 
among the famous personages and the great events that are recounted. 
We can never have too many of those impressions of the great conflict 
which revive for us the atmosphere of tragedy and suspense in which 
those who did not fight, but watched, lived from day today. One of 
Mrs. Pickett’s most interesting passages relates to the fact that her hus- 
band was appointed to West Point through the friendship and political 
influence of Lincoln himself."’—Nezw York Tribune. 


‘‘She makes no timid apologies in deference to changed conditions, 
but at the same time she writes in such sweet temper that her work 
throughout breathes the violet aroma of complete reconciliation and 
adds renewed testimony to the fact that the American people are one 
in heart again.’’—Aé/anta Constitution. 


Size, 61¢ x 8'4; Binding, cloth, stamped in gold ; Pages, 439 ;, Price, $2.00. 
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Songs of the G. O. P. 
Illustrations in Caricature by Will H. Chaadlee 


The contents of this vol- 
ume have the merit of pun- 
gent timeliness, the force of 
vigorous expression, and the 
charm of polished verse. It 
is the only serious effort of 
recent years to revive Eng- 
lish satire, once so potent, as 
a factor in popular thought 
and diversion. The style 
and character reveal the 
fact that they come from 
a practiced pen; one whose 
recognition in other 
fields of composition’ has 

PHI CHI been merited and con- 

RE Se ae ee ce spicuous. There are few 

persons of the ‘*G. O. P.”? in the public eye who have not been 
brilliantly satirized and caricatured. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer in an editorial review says: ‘‘ Songs o/ 
the G. O. P. is the title of a handsomely-printed work from the press 
of The Neale Company, Washington. It is in attractive rhyme, and it 
is at once notable for humor, satire and polish. There are frequent 
changes in topics and styles of versification, and even the superficial 
reader is likely to absorb every line before he lays the book away, or 
sinilingly recommends it for the entertainment of his neighbor. It is 
instructive in its philosophy, too, and valuable as a brief and vivid 
reflection of the current public life of this country. It is personal as 
to the President and his Cabinet, Senator Hanna, Congressman Grosve- 
nor, Senators Wolcott, Lodge, Depew, Hoar and Quay, and Reed, 
Choate, Cannon and others. The authorship is veiled in the Greek 
letters Phi Chi, which are tolerable hints at Philander Chase. If we 
draw for the rest on a family name so common as to obtrude itself any- 
where, suspicion not remotely falls on Philander Chase Johnson, the 
iuch-quoted humorist and poet of Zhe Washington Star, who is one 
of the few who would be entitled to venture upon such a production. 
As the work has a party color, the nom de plume may be out of defer- 
ence to the political independence of the journal with which the author 
is connected, but in this ‘guessing contest’ we are not bound to give 
weight to that consideration. ‘The caricature illustrations, of which 
there are many, are fresh testimony to the worth of an accomplished 
artist, Mr. Will H. Chandlee.”’ : 

The Washington Post in a two-column review says: ‘‘ Songs of 
the G. O. P. is the title of a book of satirical verse just issued by The 
Neale Company, of Washington, which is sure to find many appreci- 
ative readers because of its brilliant lines and the remarkably clever 
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caricatures that accompany them. The author of the verses modestly 
conceals his identity under the nom de plume Phi Chi, but it requires 
only a casual glance at his verses to convince the reader that they are 
the product of a master hand. ‘The title is misleading, in a way. It 
might naturally convey the idea that the author was singing of the 
virtues of the Grand Old Party, or sounding its praises. But instead 
he sings about the G. O. P.—chiefly about its foibles, or, rather, the 
foibles of the big men so prominent in its councils. ‘There are take- 
offs on Mark Hanna, Statistician Grosvenor, Wolcott, Lodge, Billy 
Mason, Depew, Roosevelt —all of them, indeed, including the heroes 
of our recent exploits—and they are handled with a familiarity and 
freedom always charming, sometimes tart, but never coarse or brutally 
offensive. ‘The cleverness of the lines robs them of the sting they 
would otherwise have. But the poems are no more clever than the 
illustrations, which are gems of caricature—true to life, strikingly 
pointed and original in conception, and deft in execution. They are 
the work of Mr. Will H. Chandlee, whose name very properly accom- 
panies them. Certainly nothing better has been done in the cartoon 
line in many days.”’ 


Size, 514 x8; Binding, decorated cloth ; Paper, all-rag ; Price, $1.00. 


Robinson, Philip A. 
Coin, Currency and Commerce 


eAn Essav in Exposition of their eActual ‘Relations and 
Containing Outlines of «Monetary Theory. Used in 
the University of Minnesota as a Tex!t-Book 


‘“As a straightforward, systematic and condensed statement of 
monetary theory his book is an important contribution.’’—.S7Z Pau/ 
Pioneer Press. 

‘Tt can no longer be said that the science of money is yet unwritten, 
for the simplest, clearest exposition of that important trio, Coz, Cur- 
rency and Commerce, has just been penned by Philip A. Robinson.”’ 
—Boston Globe. 

‘*A good handbook for any one who wishes to gain a comprehensive 
idea of the money question as a whole.’’—. Y. Journal. 

‘‘One of the best of those devoted to this matter.’’—<dA/bany 
Times-Union. 

‘‘May be recommended * * * to all who seek knowledge on the 
intricate points involved.’’—/hiladelphia North American. 

‘‘As a clear presentation of the whole monetary theory and a logical 
statement of the true relations between coin, paper money and com- 
merce it is one of the most instructive works that has been published 
on the subject. It would serve excellently as a text-book in high 
schools and colleges, while its clear and logical style commends it to 
general readers.’’—/ndtanapolis Journal. 


Size,5 x 7'4; Binding, cloth; Pages, 278; Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
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Shanklin, I. M. The Laborer and His Hire 


An able and timely discussion of a most important subject by an 
economist and educator who has devoted many years to the study of 
the relations between the employer and the employed. The position 
is taken that wages, the measure of wealth distribution, is also the 
measure of economic freedom in any community. ‘The world being 
divided by a line on the one side of which stand those who receive 
wages, on the other those who pay wages, the necessity for just terms 
between the two classes appears at once in order to preserve harmonious 
relations. The author’s sympathies are entirely with the wage-earners, 
and additional interest is added by the fact that for many years he has 
belonged to the laboring and wage-earning class. It is the most inter- 
esting and important publication in this field that has been issued since 
The Workers appeared. 

Size, 5'3 x 734; Binding, cloth; Pages, 354; Price, $1.50. 


Stewart, Bessie Two Hundred Recipes 
The Newest Cook-Book 

As the daughter of Senator William M. Stewart of Nevada, the 
author has been enabled to study the cuisine art of the best tables of 
the land. This volume offers the public two hundred recipes, nearly 
all of which have not been published before, and which have been 
compiled during the past few years. To the hostess who is looking 
for something new, this volume will come as a boon. 

Size, 5% x 8; Binding, cloth ; Price, $1.00. 


Stimpson, Herbert Baird The Regeneration 


Author of ‘* The Tory Maid” Illustrated by B. V. King 

‘‘* * * Told in an easy, entertaining style, while the facts and 
principles with which the fiction is surrounded are convincingly ex- 
pressed in well-chosen language.’’—Nashvelle Sun. 

‘‘Mr. Stimpson is another new writer from the ‘Sunny South’ of 
much promise. * * * Zhe Regeneration is written in charming literary 
style, and its chivalric sentiments will make it very pleasing to the 
South and not at all offensive to the North.’’—Chzcago [nter- Ocean. 

‘* The Regeneration is full of promise. * * * Mr. Stimpson will do 
admirable work.’’—New Orleans Picayune. 

Size, 5 x 714; Binding, cloth; Illustrated; Pages, 181 ; Price, $1.00. 


Von Huldenfeld, Edmund, Baron Wucherer 


Vade-Mecum to the Dinner Table, 
or Handbook of Good Manners at Table 


The author is Edmund, Baron Wucherer von Huldenfeld, formerly 
tutor to the Archduke Eugene, and Lord of the Manor of Gleinstatten, 
Austria. Authorized free translation from the German, by Mariane E. 


Dresden. An exceedingly valuable book for those who expect to visit 
the different European courts. 


Size, 5% x8; Binding, cloth; Pages, 154; Price, 80 cents. 
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Wilcox, Mary Emily Donelson 
Christmas Under Three Flags 


‘Being memories of Holiday festivities in the White 
House with ‘‘Old Hickory,” in the Palace of 
_ H.R. H., Prince of Prussia, afterwards Emperor 
Ww illiam I, and at the Alamo with the Alcalie’s 
Daughter. Illustrated by engravings taken from 
rare pr ints and heretofore unpublished photographs. 


‘“Mrs. Wilcox enjoys the distinction of being the oldest living per- 
son born in the White House. She made her bow to the world during 
Andrew Jackson’s first administration, and was the first baby to be born 

in the Executive Mansion,’’ says Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal in a biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Wilcox. ‘‘ To her President Jackson gave the 
name, ‘The Sunshine of the White House,’ and 
no other title seems more appropriate for this 
sketch of the woman who, as a child, brought 
happiness to the bereaved man under whose roof 
she was born.’? Mrs. Jackson being dead, Mrs. 
Wilcox’s mother, Mrs. Emily Donelson, niece of 
the President, became mistress of the White 
House, and in time to preside at the President’s 
first reception. Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal 
further says: ‘‘In 1846, after her Uncle Jackson’s 
death, she accompanied her father—her mother 


having died prior to this—to Prussia, where 
Major Donelson had been appointed minister by President Polk. 
She had the remarkable and thrilling experience of being a witness of 
the terrible revolution in Berlin of March 18, 1848. In September of 
the same year Miss Donelson was at the Theatre Francaise the night 
when the great Rachel voiced the people’s wrongs in her first recitation 
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of ‘ La Marseillaise. Few women have lived a more interesting or 
varied life, and this volume is of absorbing interest from beginning to 
the end. There are three stories, SANCrA CLAUS AT THE WHITE 
House IN ‘SOLD Hickory’s’’ Day, A Royal, CHRISTMAS TREE, BER- 
LIN, 1847, and THE ALCALDE’S DAUGH’TER AND HER CHRISTMAS 
Lamp. ‘Ihe first portrays Christmas as celebrated under the Stars and 
Stripes, gives a beautiful picture of domestic life at the White House 
when Jackson was President, and describes the Christmas Eve when 
the old hero for the first and only time hung up—tempted by the little 
ones, to whom he was so devoted—a Christmas stocking. The second 
sketch describes a Christmas tree festival under the Prussian Eagle and 
presents the Hohenzollern Court in a most amiable light. |The third 
describes a custom common in San Antonio when the Mexican standard 
floated over the Alamo and where the good madres and padres lighted 
and hung near their homes a consecrated lamp on Christmas Eve, be- 
neath which their #zxz/os found next morning desired gifts. 
Size, 514 x 8; Binding, cloth, stamped in two colors ; Illustrated ; Price, $1.00. 





Our Engraving Department 
FOR 43 YEARS 


BEEN surpassed by none in 

America in excellence, and equaled 

by few in volume. Founded by 

the Gedneys in 1856, and since 

embracing the engraving concerns and plates 
of John F. Paret and D. W. Gregory, the out- 
put of work has so increased that our patrons 
are to be found in every State in the Union. 
Thousands upon thousands of calling-card 
plates, business dies, portrait plates, steel en- 
gravings, etc., etc., have been accumulated, and 
few such interesting collections are to be found. 


@sINGRAVING OF ALL KINDS 


a ut PROMPILY EXECUTED 


OUR WORK INCLUDES: 


Calling Cards, Wed Invitations Business Uses, Correspondence 
— Sean ea, nae Pn woe er 
and Reception Cards, Engra or ee High-Class 

all Social Events, Half-tones, Mon- Cards, Steel Portraits, Bookplates, 
ogram, hers, Crests, Coats of pe a ae College Stationery, Stock 
Arms, Address Dies oan Seas oor Certificates, Checks, Etc, yt wt yt us 


Wedding Invitations Receive Special Attention #* 
POSTAGE PAID ON CALLING CARDS 


THE NEALE COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS —,;—— 435 Eleventh Street Northwest 
AND ENGRAVERS stutt A WASHINGTON, D.C. st vt 
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| Recent Press Comments | 


That splendid periodical, Taz ConsEeRvaTIVE REview, has come to be almost 
indispensable to the cultivated reader.—New Orleans Sunday States. 


As a quarterly this publication has no superior. It has one of the best sets 
of writers that can be mustered on a periodical, and its contributions are the most 
interesting and instructive of the day.—Aléany Times Union. 


It is unique in its dignity and weight among the magazines of this country.— 
Baltimore News. 


Is worthy the attention of students of current events.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


The conduct of THE Conservative Review is seeking, like its great Eng- 
lish contemporaries, the highest levels of literary expression, and without any 


flourish of trumpets at its advent and without any unfilled promises during its 
continuance, it has won its place among leading periodicals.— Washington Church 
News. 


It has all the marks of being most carefully prepared ; is well printed on good 
paper, and is evidently in the hand of an able and scholarly editor. It is doing 
for America what the world-famous Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews did for 
England.—FPittsburg Press. 


Will be found of great interest to both the student and man of affairs.— Zhe 
Buttalo Courier. 


None who turns through the pages of this magazine can put it down without 
having derived both entertainment and profit.—Memphis Evening Scimitar. 


Its table of contents is always inviting.—Jndianapolis News. 


It is gratifying to note that Tae ConservaTIvE Review is taking on a dis- 
tinctively literary quality. No other magazine in this country of its kind has this 
quality now. The North American has changed entirely since its early days, the 
Forum always ran to politics, and even the AZ¢lantic has lost within the past two 
years the note of culture that used to characterize it. There should be room for 
a quarterly review devoted to subjects other than those discussed ad nauseam in 
the newspapers.— Providence Journal. 








